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THE PALISADES 
By JOSEPHINE WEYMAN 


The night is hot with fever—brittle, dry— 
And in the murky ferry-house we wait 

In dormant weariness: a child’s shrill ery 
Disturbs two Jews, who wrangle and debate 

In seeming wrath, gesticulating hate; 

And when the gong resounds, like fluttered hen 
The mother shoos her flock up to the gate, 
While all the motley crowd mills forward then, 
Like maddened cattle in a swiftly closing pen. 


Strange shadows lurk within the dingy boat 

As both the decks with pallid people teem: 

Along the bank as we are set afloat 

We catch a glimpse of swimmers in the stream. 
Their naked bodies wan and ghostly seem 

(The molten river’s phosphorescent flies), 

And far behind, distinct as in a dream, 

The mighty Palisades majestic rise, 

Communing with the stars and with the godlike skies, 


Relief and peace are in the river breeze; 

Upon the shore we spurn the lighted park 

To mount the mammoth heights, where friendly trees 
Envelop us in quiet and in dark, 

Slow, wilted souls revive, and cares that cark 

Are locked into the casket of the night: 

3elow, the river black—beyond, a spark 

Shot from the stifling city’s spangled height, 

From here a land of wonder and of rare delight. 











TWO POEMS 
By Rose HENDERSON 
Cottonwoods 


Close about my tiny shack the cottonwoods cluster, 
Bringing lavender shadows and the soft flutter of bird wings, 
They temper the blinding glare of the yellow desert. 

They reassuringly take the hands of my spirit 

When the vast emptiness threatens to overwhelm me. 


White Poppies 


Frail, white butterflies fastened on swaying stems, 
Fluttering snow petals in the hot desert sunshine, 

Ghostly dream flowers under the rising moon, 

My soul eries out to you. Fragile and strong, 

Pungent and pale and elusive, 

You are something to touch and look at. 

You soothe the mocking silence of the songs I cannot sing. 














THE HOLINESS OF LEARNING 
By Rospert CALVIN WHITFORD 


Abased between two lamps of yellow flame, 
The scholar bows above his sacred book, 
Bending his reverent eyes in awe to look 
Beyond the word,—the black, sharp-cornered 
Of thought subtle and difficult to frame 

In symbol,—to discover that which took 
Corporeal substanee thus, and thus forsook 
Ideal existence and incarnate came 

To men of earth. 


The perishable clay 
Of human mind ean seize immortal truth 
Only as truth comes in the earthly way, 
Mortal, imperfect, sordidly uncouth. 
And priests among us are the men who see 
In drossy print some deathless verity. 


name 











IN DEFENCE OF THE NEW POETIC MOVEMENT 
By Ienazio INGIANNI 


“ . , these and more branching forth into 
numberless branches, 
Always the free range and diversity! 
Always the continent of Democracy!” 
—Walt Whitman. 


Vers libre is so atrociously and non-understandingly re- 
viled and jeered at in the daily press and the periodicals that 
it is no wonder that most people think it a sort of deceptive 
substitute for poetry, assiduously trying to establish itself 
in the realm of art; while others are of the opinion that 
it is a mere advertising term with nothing basic. And so the 
dilettante upholders of the old school, proud of their heredity, 
denounce the new pioneers of art as rebels and revolutionists. 
‘‘The poetical war is on. The flag of rebellion is waving; the 
battle rages between the old school of poets and the new,”’ 
says Mr. Stanton A. Coblentz in the April issue of the Tezas 
Review. The poet of ‘‘The All-Beholding,’’ possibly has for- 
gotten, that art like life is a subject of evolution; that the 
artist must express himself in form natural to him at his 
time; that he must create new images, discover new forms of 
expressions, revolt, we may say, against tradition which ham- 
pers him. The true artist knows too well that hackneyed ex- 
pressions moulder in the dusky nooks of our minds and fail 
to give rise to the intended emotions. It is his mission to 
restore vitality and reality to those faded and half-forgotten 
thoughts and feelings. 

Limiting, then, this phase of poetic growth to a temporary 
attempt to overthrow ‘‘the ancient strongholds of poetry,”’ 
he tries with all the ingenuity of a craftsman of war to 
erush the revolutionists. This he accomplishes, however, not 
by sound argument, but by means of strategy; by means of 
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strategic attacks and illogical deductions watered by the 
stream of sarcasm and the bay of ridicule. With such defec- 
tive tools, he thinks he has annihilated the new radicals of 
art. ‘‘Like other rebels, the poetic insurrectionists are to be 
judged by their success; and if they can establish that theirs 
are the true poetical essentials, while the principles that gov- 
ern Milton, Shelley, and Tennyson are defective, then the 
laurels of victory will be theirs, and Gray’s ‘Elegy’ and the 
‘Prometheus Unbound’ of the future will be composed of free 
verse.’’ Notice the strategy, and the concurrent unforgivable 
irony. He limits the essentials of poetry, saying that if 
theirs, meaning the vers librists’, are the true essentials, then, 
of course, the principles that govern Milton and Shelley are 
defective. This form of strategy may easily escape the eye 
of the casual reader, but to one who reads in order to learn, 
and seeks for the truth of things, the whole scheme becomes 
clear. It isn’t true that if theirs is the true poetical essen- 
tials, the principles that govern Milton and Tennyson are 
defective. There’s a possibility, and I believe an unques- 
tionable logical truth, that both principles are true, that both 
are forms of poetical expression; why the irony about the 
‘*Elegy’’ and ‘‘Prometheus Unbound’’ of the future? Noth- 
ing can be declared impossible to the whims of artistic impulse. 
Mr. Coblentz grants that the free versifiers have produced 
something in the way of literature. ‘‘But not all literature 
is poetry,’’ he adds. To my mind, this statement sounds 
somewhat absurd. Who will deny that some poetry of sur- 
passing worth has been written in less formal manner ? 


“I was so happy to be alone 

So full of love for the great speechless earth, 
That I could have laid my cheek in the wet grasses 
And caressed with my lips the hard sinewy body 
Of Earth, the cherishing mistress of bitter lovers.” 


These lines of Richard Adlington come to me as I try to 
recall some beautiful passages of free verse. Notice the natu- 
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ralness, the sincerity, the human poetic touch which embodies 
the little gem. 

But why quote at all? Simply mentioning the work of 
Whitman, Tagore, and Giovanitti is enough to prove to 
anyone that realization of the utmost poignaney can be con- 
veyed without meter, and no one can deny that these men 
have written poetry. It would seem impossible, had we not 
the positive assertion of Mr. Coblentz, to deny that much 
free verse contains a rhythm and a cadence that are effective 
both in the excitation of emotion and as vehicles for the 
conveyance of thought. 

Notice the philosophy, the rebellion, the mysticism in the 
following poem: 


INCUBUS 


“T am but a mystic murmur 

In the oppressive silence 

Of a riddle universe; 

A new mad-mouth writhing at fate; 
An ancient demon brooding 

In anguished passion. 


“The stolid world tugs at my feet, 
Beats on my thoughts, 

The same dry, level-monotony, 
The same desert-moment 

Of yesterday. 


“Yet, why should I scorn living? 
I have drunk but little 

Of the wine of life; 

Mine has been a libation 

Of the ever-flowing cup. 


“It is the first blush of dawn .. ., 
Woe for the deepening landscape, 
When the strange low of dusk 

And saffron twilight 

Cast their last glow 

Upon a shrouded heart .. .” 
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The writer has succeeded in producing the Hindoo melody 
of prayer. Notice the abysmal monotony of the first few 
lines: 


“T am but a mystic murmur 
In the oppressive silence 
Of a riddle universe.” 


The last word of each line is to be accented. Surely a better 
effect could not have been produced with rhyme and meter. 
And I believe that Mr. Coblentz will agree that it is more than 
poetry. 

Infuriated and aroused by the weight of his own words, 
he fears a hoax is being perpetrated and he sets out to expose 
the creature of his own fantasy. ‘‘If a group of poetic char- 
latans are drawing attention to themselves by juggling clev- 
erly with words, I consider it a right to say that they are char- 
latans.”” Why all the noise? Let us have truce today and 
discuss the whole affair calmly and sensibly. The world will 
never kill a poet because he is an imagist or a vers librist, 
but there is one thing that it surely will do: it will kill an 
imagist and a vers librist because he is not a poet. Mr. Coblentz 
has forgotten the cause of his own war. The hostility is 
between the old and the new school of poets, not about some 
charlatans that are drawing attention to themselves. These 
quacks will quickly die by the course of events. Paraphras- 
ing an epigram of Oscar Wilde, there is no such thing as near 
poetry. <A thing is either poetry or nothing at all. 

Then he goes on giving a long dissertation upon definitions 
of poetry, which he ends by saying: ‘‘To give my own 
definition of poetry would be beside the point. Definitions 
at best are arbitrary, they are rarely all-inclusive; and while 
intended to explain the truth they often obscure it.’’ Here, 
I would ask, why all the trouble then? But Mr. Coblentz 
says further, ‘‘ . it will be impossible to proceed without 
admitting that in every definition of poetry the elements of 
beauty and illusion must be inecluded.’’ He spends all this 
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time and energy only to conclude, that ‘‘even the free versi- 
fiers at times aim to create things of beauty,’’ and that, ‘‘the 
object of the imagist poets is to present a picture with a few 
flash-light strokes, . . . . which may be summed up in one 
word ‘illusion.’’’ In other words he feels that vers libre 
either lacks one of the poetic requirements or is minus of 
the other. At any rate at all time something is missing, 

Again I wonder whether he is truthful, or whether ‘‘he’s 
at it again,’’ to use a forceful Americanism. Let us examine 
a poem of Richard Adlington and see which, if any, of the 
essentials is lacking. 


THE PRELUDE 


“How could I love you more? 

I would give up 

Even that beauty I have loved too well 

That I might love you better. 

Alas, how poor the gifts that lovers give— 

I could but give you of my flesh and strength, 

I could but give you these few passing days 

And passionate words that since our speech began 
All lovers whisper in all ladies’ ears. 


“T try to think of some one lovely gift 

No lover yet in all the world has found; 

I think: If the cold sombre gods 

Were hot with love as I am 

Could they not endow you with a star 

And fix bright youth forever in your limbs? 
Could they not give you all things that I lack? 


“You should have loved a god; I am but dust. 
Yet no god loves as loves this poor frail dust.” 


Does anyone possibly fail to see the beauty or even the 
illusion? In what other manner, pray, can beauty and illu- 
sion be so lavishly displayed as in this little poem? What 
poet of old would so simply and beautifully tell of his 
unsurpassable love, without losing himself in mystical illu- 
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sions? Yet, illusion is not lacking; notice how delicately it 
is interwoven ; 


“Could they not endow you with a star 
And fix bright youth forever in your limbs?” 


Let us try again. Mr, Coblentz’ sweeping statement was 
aiming at all vers libre; possibly someone did not see either 
the beauty or the illusion in my first illustration. Let me 
give an illustration of my own. 


INVOCATION 


“The quiet-colored glow of evening smiles.” 
Waft me a song from the land of dreams; 
Lull me with music caressing 
Of blended rapture and grief, 

For I am weary. 

The languid blood drifts drowsily 
Through my veins 
Exotic perfumes hang upon the air, 
Pervasive, refreshingly fragrant, 


And Nature drowses in nocturnal deep. 
My heart is lonely and somber and sad 
Come, my never-silent song. 

Let me lose myself, 

Ah! languorously 

In the deep wave 

Of life-stirring mystery 

Where dream lurks in cool-green depths 
Of blissful silence. 


I would call this work the height of illusion tempered with 
beauty. How the last few lines linger in the mind giving 
us a feeling of the unknown, painted by an artist of the fu- 
ture! Surely Mr. Coblentz will modify his statement when 
he reads these pearls of vers libre. 

Our space is limited, I am sorry I cannot quote from Whit- 
man, Tagore and others. But these two selections will suffice 
in disproving the fallacious utterances of Mr. Coblentz. 
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‘*Beauty in formal poetry has in large part been attained 
through two instrumentalities, rhyme and rhythm.’’ That 
may be very true, but what has that to do with the new 
versifiers, who he says, have issued their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence against meter and rhyme? What meter and what 
rhyme has aided in the composition of the ‘‘Prelude’’ or 
**Invoeation?’’ Why the sareasm, as if it be an impossibility 
to produce great art without the aid of mechanic rules of 
prosody ? 


There might be a truth, however, in that Declaration of 
Independence. Free verse is no longer an experiment, no 
longer even a new movement. Nearly every modern poet 
uses it either exclusively or in addition to its counterpart, 
regular verse. It has become a recognized medium of literary 
expression. We use it because we must, because it is more 
real than the conventional meter and possesses a living 
rhythm as opposed to the artificial invention of meter and 
rhyme. 

‘*For some reason,’’ he says, which he fails to explain, ‘‘a 
regular succession of syllables of a given kind has the power 
of stamping forcibly upon the mind, so as to produce a pro- 
nounced effect of pleasure.’ From this he concludes that the 
vers librists have made more than one fundamental oversight 
in abandoning the conception of rhythm and a regular suec- 
cession of aecented and unaeccented feet. This argument is 
about as foolish as talking about bosses in a communistic 
state. What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. 
Rhyme and meter may be very good for formal poetry, but 
there would not be vers libre were rhyme and meter aban- 
doned in the new poetry. It is not necessarily true that 
whatever is true of a thing is true of that which essentially 
resembles it? We call this form of argument Strategy by 
Analogy. 

Throughout his whole article Mr. Coblentz is afflicted by 
‘*Strategic Analogy,’’ a disease which attacks vanquished 
warriors of thought. He starts out to crush the new poetic 
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movement and loses himself in petty guerilla warfare 
against mediocrities for trivialities. When he strikes a 
stronghold of the new movement, he has the audacity to say, 
“The free versifiers must not appeal here. Walt Whitman 
is the king of the free versifiers.’”” Then he says, ‘‘The free 
versifiers must not appeal to Whitman.’’ Only ‘warriors 
afflicted with ‘‘Strategic Analogy’’ and ‘‘Dilemma’’ can be 
forgiven such utterances. ‘‘The free versifiers must not appeal 
to Whitman.’’ What absurdity! They should echo Whit- 
man in declaring their freedom from the easy charm of 
antiquity. 


“Come, move, migrate from Greece and Ionia 

Cross out, please, those immensely overpaid accounts, 

That matter of Troy and Achilles’ wrath, and Aeneas’ 
and Odysseus’ wanderings. 

Placard ‘Removed’ and ‘To Let’ on the rocks of your 
many Parnassus ‘ 

For know a better, fresher, busier sphere, a wider, untied 

domain awaits and demands you.” 


The free versifiers may not appeal to Whitman because 
Whitman’s poems have a touch of rhythmic meter. Does 
Mr. Coblentz think that free verse could do away with the 
element of rhythm? The new poets simply discard one law 
only to adopt another; for no verse can be entirely lawless. 
The moment free verse ceases to be felt as rhythmical it 
ceases to be poetry. 

*‘Artistie creation must always imply restraint; it must 
involve a certain sacrifice for the sake of effect.’’ He says: 
““They ask for freedom and forget that freedom is not the 
way of art.’’ I for one do not agree with Mr. Coblentz. 
True art is free. It will not allow itself to be enslaved. 
No prosaic rules shall check the new poets. ‘‘When compo- 
sition begins inspiration is already on the decline,’’ says 
Shelley. Imagine, when composition is forced to shape itself 
according to certain established rules and forms. A 
tremendous amount of labor and struggle is required to 
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have meter and rhyme. ‘‘And no great poetic passage has 
ever been produced,’’ says the great poet, ‘‘through labor 
and study.’’ None can deny the truth of such an utterance. 
In the process of turning emotion into art, some loss has to 
be suffered. ‘‘The very mind which directs the hand, in 
formation is incapable of accounting to itself the origin, the 
gradation, the media of the process,’’ says Shelley. What 
happens when we add to our weakness the cursed invention 
of form? 

‘‘They clamor to express an idea untrammelled by conven- 
tion, and fail to remember that the only vehicle permitting 
such liberty is prose.’’ Again he is suffering from the same 
malady. It is obvious that ideas untrammeled by convention 
ean be expressed in poetry as well as prose. 

He then goes on giving for a second time a long talk about 
rhythm and rhyme, saying that the free versifiers are reject- 
ing a tool of enormous value when they refuse the aid of 
rhythm and that rhyme is employed to excellent advantage. 
The only argument for this is that these instrumentalities 
may do very well for the old school, but the new artists will 
not be imprisoned by form. They will not pour their eesta- 
sies in the dusty iron cells where their life and character 
will be lost. Rhyme is but an ornament, a form of external- 
izing of rhythm. It is freedom of expression which creates 
great art, new rhythms with the expression of new moods. 
A new phrase-making ability must be created, a new word- 
music to express their thoughts. The exact decorative word 
must be found in the new art. Poets have been widening 
and deepening and freeing their prosody ever since there 
was a prosody to tinker with. In experimenting the modern 
poets are merely following tradition. 

‘‘In many respects the free versifiers resemble the ultra- 
radicals in other fields; they see something in need of reform 
and would tear down the entire structure of poetry in order 
to reform it.’’ Mr. Coblentz, we all know with what a 
misoneism anything new is received. The new art does not 
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destroy, nor does it care to reform. It simply adds to the 
old. Nothing that the vers librist might do will destroy the 
old formal verse. 

We are living in a new age when the men of genius are 
solitarily egoist figures; would-be Nietzsches of the arts, 
recognizing no higher authority in modern time than them- 
selves. Such men have been our D’Annunzios and Wagners. 
The expression of modern truth, therefore, is the expression 
that comes from the heat of our epoch with all its defects 
and its strengths, all its good and evil, all its science and 
all its spiritual sterility; these are the great formlessnesses, 
the dissipating molten matters of speech, the possibility of 
language. 

In The New Era in American Poetry, Untermeyer says: 
‘“‘We are now in the midst of one of those tremendous 
spiritual upheavals when, as in every great crisis, the thought 
of man, grows more powerful and introspective, bursts forth 
in poetry. And the quality of that poetry is human, racy 
and vigorous; it is not only closer to the soil but nearer to 
the soul. The poets have shaken themselves free, first of 
all from the pontifical rhetoric, the tag-end moralizing of 
our literary doctors and doctrinnaires. And as they have rid 
themselves of the tradition of didacticism, they are going clear 
of the tradition of routine romanticism. 

‘‘The Imagists have their objection to the old rhythm in 
the fact that they ‘echo old moods’—as if there were any 
moods that are not old.’’ When it suits him, Mr. Coblentz 
takes things literally. By ‘‘old moods,’’ we mean strained 
expressions due to religious oppression, out of focus pictures 
of the true reality due to the narrowness and prejudice of 
the olden times. The poets are more sincere today; they fear 
neither lay ner religion in the creation of their art. They 
attempt to put man in the proper place in the picture. They 
are ironic, grotesque, ugly at times, because they have the 
feeling of the universality of life. Nothing checks our poets 
today; even morality is a splendid subject of ridicule. ‘‘It 
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was Whitman who came with a double challenge; he assailed 
the intolerable prurience of the Puritans and outraged the 
aesthetic formalists of his period by taking his themes hot 
from the rude and raucous tumble of life,’’ says Untermeyer. 
A poet is only true to his art and his ‘‘vision’’ when he 
follows the subconscious dictates and writes in accordance 
with them. 

Some poets may fail to justify their departure from 
custom; but those free spirits who know that only through 
departure there is advancement, only through change we 
make progress—that reproach will always be the greeting of 
men for ameliorating the world—will laugh and heroically 
go on with their work. 

I have no doubt that the new poetry will associate itself 
for mutual sympathy and interpretation with every vital 
stream of social and philosophic thought, and that it is not 
an insane clamor for poetic anarchy, as Mr. Coblentz puts it. 
All great changes are a matter of slow growth and evolution. 
This poetic movement is as inevitable as any other movement 
in the human race. 





SM LLP 








THE TENNYSON COLLECTION IN THE WRENN 
LIBRARY 


By Fannie E. RAtTcHForRD 


That the Wrenn Library, now in the University of Texas, 
possesses the best collection of Tennyson in this country, is 
a statement several times reiterated by Mr. Thomas J. Wise 
of London in his correspondence with Mr. Wrenn, the col- 
lector of the library. In reporting one noteworthy purchase 
made for Mr. Wrenn he wrote on December 1, 1905— 


Adding these to what you already possess I am convinced that 
you and I now possess the two finest, most complete collections of 
Tennyson in the world, you on your side of the Atlantic and I on 
my side. I do not forget that Mr. Spoor has the Lover's Tale and 
that Mr. Harris Arnold has The True and The False, but you have 
now so many pieces of which no other copy is owned in America, 
that neither Mr. Spoor nor Mr. Harris Arnold can approach you. 


A few weeks later he repeats, 


There is not the slightest doubt T. J. W. [Mr. Wise] and J. H. W. 
[Mr. Wrenn] are the two proud possessors of the two finest collec- 
tions of Tennyson extant. You unquestionably rank ahead of both 
Mr. Harris Arnold and Pierpont Morgan. I am going to make 
fresh effort to fill up the few gaps that still remain in both our sets. 


This magnificent collection of approximately one hundred 
items may best be deseribed under three divisions: the various 
collections of poems valuable because of their association 
with the author rather than for their rarity; the separate 
pieces, most of them extremely rare by reason of either the 
small editions or the ephemeral form in which they were 
issued; and the ‘‘trial books,’’ so rare as to rank among the 
“‘impossibles’’ of book collecting. 

There is nothing remarkable in the statement that the 
Library contains a copy of every collection of poems issued 
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during the poet’s lifetime, from the Poems by Two Brothers, 
1827, to the Death of OEnowe and Other Poems, 1892; for 
these collections were issued in editions varying from 500 to 
60,000 copies, as Tennyson’s popularity with the reading 
public grew to phenomenal proportions, and such copies are, 
consequently, fairly common. The student or the casual 
visitor to the library would find little more than passing 
interest, on turning the leaves of the modest copy of Poems 
Chiefly Lyrical, 1830, in its original drab boards, to find the 
page 91 misnumbered 19; in tracing the textual changes of 
The Princess through the various editions; in looking upon 
the cancelled title page of Jdylls of the Hearth, which gave 
place to Enoch Arden; or in hunting out the well-known 
misprints of In Memoriam, for all these misprints and 
changes have been described in high-school texts often enough 
to be familiar to all. But the most blasé could hardly sup- 
press an amateurish thrill of pure delight in following the 
trail of the author’s association over and through them all. 

Here is the poet ’s own copy of Poems of 1842, each volume 
bearing on the fly page a holograph manuscript of a poem 
in Tennyson’s characteristic script. In Volume I is a poem 
headed Elegies; in Volume IT is a sonnet beginning, ‘*‘ When 
night hath climbed her peak of highest noon.’’ Both of these 
were included in Poems of 1830, but neither was ever re- 
printed in any authorized edition of Tennyson’s poems. In 
his Bibliography of Tennyson, Mr. Wise reproduced both of 
these manuscripts. 

Even more interesting are the three association copies of 
the Jdylls of the King. The first edition of 1859 bears upon 
the title page the presentation inscription in the author’s own 
hand, ‘‘Joseph Wolff from A. Tennyson;”’ the fourth edition 
of 1862, the poet’s personal copy, is without inscription ex- 
cept for his autograph on the title page, with the curious 
monograming of the A and T that characterizes Tennyson’s 
signature; the ninth edition of 1869, freely marked with the 
author’s corrections, is of especial interest as illustrating 
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Tennyson’s habit of continued revision of his work through 
“ach successive edition. Throughout the poem of Geraint and 
Enid, you is changed to ye, and the modern form of the verb 
is changed to the old to give the medieval atmosphere. 

In a copy of the Holy Grail, 1870, also corrected in the 
author’s handwriting, are inserted fragments of still earlier 
eorrected proof and portions of manuscript differing 
materially from the printed text. The first published edition 
of Gareth and Lynette, 1872, has inserted at the commence- 
ment a manuscript draft, in prose, in Tennyson’s handwrit- 
ing, of a dialogue betwen Gareth and King Arthur, the first 
form in which the dialogue was imagined by the author, 

The last three books mentioned, together with three others 
yet to be described, came to Mr. Wrenn from the famous 
Rowfant Library of Frederick Locker-Lampson, ‘“‘ poet, 
philosopher, and man of the world,’’ beloved of Tennyson 
and the other singers of his day. Their association with this 
library and its owner, about which gathers a whole literature, 
would render them almost priceless to a collector, even if 
they were not ‘‘Tennyson association books.”’ 

From this celebrated library came some of the choicest 
volumes in the Wrenn collection, among them six of the 
Tennyson association books. 

One of the most interesting items of the first group men- 
tioned is the author’s proof copy of Selections from Tennyson, 
1864, which shows his eareful trying and balancing of words 
and phrases. 


The familiar line 

Locksley Hall that in the distance overlooks the sandy tracts, 
has been changed to 

Locksley Hall that half in ruins overlooks the sandy tracts. 

In The Vision of Sin, the passage 


Another said: “The crime of sense became 
The crime of malice and is equal blame;” 
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is changed to read: 


Another answer’d, “But a crime of sense? 
Give him new nerves with old experience.” 


In the selection from Maud beginning, ‘‘Go not, happy 
day,’’ four lines have been struck out: 


Till the red man dance 
By his red cedar tree, 
And the red man’s babe 
Leap, beyond the sea. 


Of the second of the three groups mentioned, the scarcer 
separate poems published by Tennyson, the Wrenn collection 
contains all but five mentioned by Mr. Wise in his bibliog- 
raphy, and one that is not mentioned in that work. Only 
one of the five lacking is of great rarity, Stanzas on the 
Marriage of the Princess Royal, 1858. These wedding 
verses, consisting of two stanzas of seven lines each, were 
sung to the tune of the National Anthem at a concert given 
by the Queen at Buckingham Palace on the evening of Janu- 
ary 25, the day on which the Princess Royal was married to 
Prince Frederick William of Prussia. The poem, printed on 
one side of a single quarter sheet, was distributed to the 
guests at the concert, and suffered the usual fate of such 
ephemeral trifles. At the time that Mr. Wise wrote (1908), 
his own copy, the one given by Tennyson to his niece, Miss 
Lushington, was the only one known to be in existence. 

The other missing poems, all fairly common, are The 
Charge of the Light Brigade, of which a thousand copies 
were printed by Tennyson for the soldiers before Sebastapol, 
when he was told that they had a liking for the ballad, which 
had appeared in the Examiner for Saturday, December 9th, 
1854; The Widow, set to music by Arthur Sullivan, 1871; The 
Gordon Boy’s Hymn, set to music by Lady Tennyson, 1885; 
and Rifle Clwss, which was the earliest form of the poem 
The War, published after the poet’s death from the original 
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manuscript. This manuscript was sent to Coventry Patmore, 
who initiated the movement for the formation of the Volun- 
teer Corps of 1851, when England was a good deal excited 
by the threatening ambitions of Louis Napoleon. 

The piece not mentioned by Mr. Wise is Helen’s Tower, 
probably printed in 1850 or 1851. The verses were written 
for the dedication of a tower erected by Lord Dufferin in 
honor of his mother, on the top of a high hill in his park at 
Clandeboye, near Belfast, Ireland. Lord Dufferin had begged 
Tennyson for a stanza to be engraved on a tablet in the tower, 
and Tennyson replied with tha twelve-line stanza, which 
begins, ‘‘Helen’s Tower, here I stand.’’ 

This poem together with one written by Lord Dufferin’s 
mother for her son on his twenty-first birthday, was privately 
printed by Lord Dufferin in a very limited edition. 

The Wrenn list of rare separately published pieces in- 
eludes Timbuctoo, the poem, which won, the Chancellor’s 
Medal at the Cambridge Commencement, 1829, the title page 
of which contains the first public mention of Alfred Tenny- 
son’s name in connection with poetry; the Ode on the Death 
of the Duke of Wellington, 1859, with holograph signed letter 
from the Iron Duke inserted; two association copies of the 
Ode on the Opening of the International Exhibition, one of 
them containing five lines of manuscript in Tennyson’s 
writing, the other containing the poct’s signature; both the 
small pamphlet edition of the Welcome to Alexandra, 1863, 
and the elaborately illustrated one; a presentation copy of 
the first authorized edition of The Lover’s Tale, 1879; the 
1882 edition of Hands All Round, with musie arranged by 
Villiers Stanford; one of the fifty copies of To H. R. H. 
Princess Beatrice, 1885, printed for private distribution only ; 
three rare copies of Carmen Saeculare, the ode written for 
the Jubilee of Queen Victoria, the first edition issued, of 
which not more than fifty copies were printed, a copy of 
the author’s private edition, and a copy of the edition set 
to music by Mr. Stanford; the extraordinarily rare poem 
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written for the Queen at the death of the Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale, printed solely for private distribution; the 
Silent Voices, issued the day preceding Tennyson’s funeral, 
and included in the order of the funeral service in West- 
minster Abbey; and a first edition of each of the dramas, The 
Forester, The Cup and the Falcon, originally issued as 
separate volumes, Harold, Becket, and the May Queen. 

Concerning the last names, Mr. Wise’s letter of November 
6th, 1903, has the following comment: 


I have made a small Tennyson discovery. There are, I find, two 
issues of the first edition of the May Queen. Please take your copy, 
turn to page 126, and let me know whether the first word of the 
first line is correctly spelled or not. This is an easy key to the 
two issues. . . . Just a week ago I was checking over the collec- 
tion of the commoner Tennyson books, with the entries in my 
bibliography, and by the merest chance I observed that the first 
word of the first line on p. 126 was spelled “belehd” in error, I 
have a duplicate of this book, and I at once consulted it to see if 
the error occurred there also. I found that in this second copy 
the word was correctly spelled “beheld.” This means one of two 
things: either there were two distinct issues, or editions, of the 
book in the same year, or the error was discovered whilst the book 
was on the press, and corrected before the whole of the edition 
had been worked off. 


Besides the separate pieces already noted as being printed 
privately, the Wrenn collection has the Dedication to the 
Idylls of the King, which was not added until the appearance 
of the fourth edition, when a very few copies were struck 
off separately for the benefit of Tennyson’s friends who 
possessed the original edition of 1859; A Welcome to Her 
Royal Highness, Marie Alexrandrovna, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
874, of which only forty copies were printed for private 
distribution; The Falcon, The Cup, and The Promise of May, 
all printed for the author for copyright purposes; Child- 
Songs, now so rare as to be unprocurable, two copies of The 
Throstle, of which not more than a dozen copies were 
printed; and The Antechamber, the original form of The 
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Gardener’s Daughter, printed by Mr. Wise, in 1906, for 
private circulation from the manuscript in his possession, 

The Wrenn copy of The Last Tournament, in addition to 
being one of the very rare author’s edition, has bound up 
with it the original proof sheets with the author’s correc- 
tions. This is another of the treasures from the Rowfant 
Library. Upon the front wrapper is written in the auto- 
graph of Frederick Locker-Lampson, ‘‘Mr, Tennyson’s last 
proot, Hrederick Locker.’’ 

One of the most interesting of the Tennyson separate 
pieces is the Sailor Boy, which was contributed to the 
Victoria Regina, a Christmas Miscellany, by various authors, 
printed by Miss Emily Faithfull, in 1861, at the Victoria 
Press. This was a printing office established by Miss Faith- 
full with a view to providing suitable employment for 
women. As a mark of grateful courtesy, Miss Faithfull 
reprinted three of the contributions to this Christmas Mis- 
cellany, those of Tennyson, Thackeray, and Coventry Pat- 
more, separately, and presented twenty-five copies each to 
the respective authors. The Wrenn Library has a copy of 
this rare brochure in its original cream colored wrappers, 
bound in blue levant moroeco by Zaehnsdorf. 

Among the other interesting items are two pirated edi- 
tions of Tennyson. The Lover’s Tale had been printed as 
a ‘‘trial-book’’ as early as 1833, but was omitted from the 
Poems of that year as the author considered it to be ‘‘too 
full of faults,’’ and feared that it might ‘‘spoil the com- 
pleteness of the book.’’ It was again set up in type, in a 
much altered form, as a part of the Holy Grail volume of 
1869, but was again suppressed after a few trial copies had 
been struck off. In 1870, it was printed by Richard Herne 
Shepherd, a devoted admirer of Tennyson, ‘‘who had a 
remarkable faculty for bringing to light writings which 
the author desired to keep in obscurity.’’ This edition was 
suppressed first by the buying up of all copies, and 
later, when it was again printed, by a decree of the Court 
of Chancery. 
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The other pirated book is the Poems, MDCCCXXX— 
MDCCCXX AIT, privately printed by Mr. Dykes Campbell, 
in 1862, while in Toronto. The little book was intended 
only for distribution among a few friends, but by accident, 
a parcel of copies was left in the shop of a bookseller, who 
‘“‘poems that have been dropped or 
east aside by the poet during his literary career,’’ until he 
was stopped by law, and foreed to give up the whole of the 
edition in his possession. 


took to selling them as 


But, after all, it is the possession of a goodly number of 
the rare ‘‘trial-books’’ that gives the Wrenn collection its 
greatest claim to preéminence. Almost from the beginning 
of his career, Tennyson had the habit of having some of his 
more pretentious poems printed, for his private use, months, 
and sometimes years, before they were published; ‘‘for,’’ as 
he said, ‘‘poetry looks better, more convincing in print.”’ 
These ‘‘trial-books’’ differ from the pieces printed for 
private distribution or for copyright purposes, in that they 
were in no sense a ‘‘publication.’’ In no ease were there 
more than a handful of copies printed, and these solely for 
the author’s use in revision, or for passing around to one 
or two friends for inspection or criticism. The Wrenn col- 
lection possesses one of the rarest of these ‘‘trial-books,”’ 
the second in the series, The Morte D’Arthur, 1842. This 
little book, containing Dora, The Gardener’s Daughter, 
Audley Court, Walking to the Mail, St. Simeon Stylites, 
Ulysses, and Godiva, is the earliest tangible evidence of 
Tennyson’s blank verse project. At one time he seems to 
have meditated giving to the publie this collection of blank 
verse alone, but finally interspersed the several poems among 
the lyrical poems of the collection of 1842. 

The little book was bought for Mr. Wrenn by Mr. Wise 
from Mr. Walter Harrison, a nephew of Edward Moxon, 
Tennyson’s publisher, who had it from his unele. For the 
book Mr. Wise paid forty pounds, and concerning it he 
wrote to Mr, Wrenn: 
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It is on the same thinnish wove paper which Moxon (or rather 
Bradbury & Evans) employed for their proofs; this paper is the 
same as used for Enid & Vivien, The True and the False, and the 
early Dickens numbers. 

This question of paper may appear very trivial, but it is of more 
import from both a bibliographical and a monetary point of view 
than is apparent at first sight. Had Morte D’ Arthur been printed 
off in any number—that is, had the book been worked off for the 
purpose of sale, it would have been printed upon the thicker and 
more expensive rag paper employed for the Poems of 1842. The 
fact that it is printed upon the thin, cheap proof paper is evidence 
enough that only a handful of “revises” were struck off for the 
use of the author and the publisher. This precludes the possibility 
of any remainder being brought to light at any time, and renders 
the book perfectly safe from a monetary standpoint. 


The other ‘‘trial-books’’ in the collection are Gareth and 
Lynette, 1870, from the Rowfant Library, with corrections 
in the author’s writing; Lucretius; The Last Tournament; 
Becket, 1879, not published until 1884; and England and 
America. Bound up in the England and America is an A, 
L. S. from Hallam Tennyson, written while he was a student 
at the University, and in the Becket is an admission slip to 
Westminster Abbey on the occasion of Tennyson’s funeral. 

Aside from the Rowfant books, the greatest treasures of 
the collection were bought from a Mr. Carpenter, who had 
them from Frederick Tennyson. Concerning the negotia- 
tions and purchase, Mr. Wise wrote, December 24, 1905: 


I saw Mr. Carpenter as arranged, and had a most satisfactory 
interview. . . . He says that on no account will he divide the 
lot, neither will he sell them to a bookseller or a dealer. He says 
he would much rather sell them for a much smaller price for them 
to go into the hands of a genuine collector to be kept intact. So 
far as I can judge, this lot will just about complete your collection 
of Tennyson, apart, that is, from one or two items, such as The 
Lover's Tale and The True and the False. Unquestionably these, 
added to the Rowfant items, plus what you otherwise possess, 
will constitute your set of Tennyson the finest set in America, 
by far. 

Among the items mentioned by Mr. Carpenter were The Welcome 
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of 1847 (one of the rarest of the Tennyson tracts; you reported 
to me the other day the sale in New York of my old “stop-gap” 
copy for $150); also Childe Songs, of which only two sales are 
recorded, one £55, and one £80; also the “Beatrice” quarto; also 
the trial-book of Becket, of which only four copies are known. 


Again on December 31, 1905, Mr. Wise writes: 


Altogether there are thirty-five printed books, one autograph 
letter, and a series of Tennyson portraits. Two of the books have 
the author’s corrections, and one is a presentation copy. The series 
of Tennyson portraits is worthy of mention. It consists of a collec- 
tion of all the most important portraits of Alfred Tennyson thai 
have at various times appeared in various books. But they are not 
merely taken out of the books; they are proofs on large quarto 
paper, most of them being impressions upon India paper 

There are only two pieces which are duplicates of what you 
already possess. These are The Throstle, and Silent Voices. But 
these are both rarities, and will not harm you to own in dupli- 
cate. It would not be wise, and would probably be impossible to 
have them excluded from the collection. 


Equally as rare, if not as valuable as the collection of 
Alfred Tennyson, is the Wrenn collection of his brother, 
Frederick, concerning whom Mr. Wise wrote: 


Frederick Tennyson suffered whilst he lived by the supreme 
genius and world fame of his brother Alfred, whose personality 
alone rose to mind when the name “Tennyson” was mentioned. 
But the merits of the poetry of Frederick are rapidly asserting 
themselves, and its author is being more and more accorded the 
position in literature to which he is entitled. During his life he 
wrote for himself and printed for himself; his products are being 
sought for by the few; before long they will be hunted for by the 
many. 


Like his brother, Frederick.Tennyson printed many of his 
poems in private form, as trial-books. These are extreme 
rareties, for of none of these were more than three copies 
printed, one copy going to the author, one being kept by 
the publisher, and the third being cut up for printer’s copy. 
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The author’s set is now in the possession of Mr. Wise in 
London, and the publisher’s set is in the Wrenn Library, 
having come to Mr. Wrenn from Mr. James Strahan, a 
nephew of the publisher. Both of these sets are complete, 
with the single exception of Alcaeus, of which but one copy 
is known to have been preserved. The sets include Pygmalion, 
Chios, Apollo, Ariadne, Daphne, Niobe, Halcyone, and the 
other poems, which, when collected, formed the poem-cycles 
of The Isles of Greece and Daphne and Other Poems. Here, 
too, is The Four Travellers, a poem in rhymed stanzas, so 
rare that Mr. Wise had never heard of it until Mr. Strahan 
offered it for sale. 

Many of these volumes contain extensive notes and ecor- 
rections in the author’s writing, and offer an opportunity, 
unequalled in America, for the study of ‘‘the lesser Tenny- 
son.”’ 

Completing this collection of the poetry of three Tennyson 
brothers is the little volume of Sonnets, Lyrics, and Transla- 
tions, by Rev. Charles Tennyson Turner, issued by Henry 
S. King & Co., 1872. On the fly page is the inscription, ‘‘To 
Mr. and Mrs. Cameron with Charles Turner’s kind love, 
May 22nd, 1872.”’ 

These books of the three Tennyson brothers, refiecting so 
much of the personality of their authors, retain more of their 
original Victorian individuality of appearance than is com- 
mon with the Wrenn books, for fewer than half of them 
have been rebound. On the three plate glass shelves given 
over to these treasures, dingy green cloth covers rub shoul- 
ders familiarly with the daintiest of Reviere’s red levant 
bindings. Upward of a dozen of the frailer items, such as 
the volume of Poems of 1830, in its original drab paper boards 
with white paper label, have been enclosed, for better pro- 
tection, in fire proof drop-eases of moroceo, skilfully fashioned 
for the individual book by Zaehnsdorf. Still frailer and 
more precious pieces, such as the paper covered proof of 
Gareth and Lynette, are carefully folded in silk covers before 
being entrusted to the safe of the drop-cases. 











GIACOMO LEOPARDI 


By BENJAMIN M. WoopBrRIDGE 


Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 
—Shelley. 


Matthew Arnold places Leopardi among the greatest poets 
of the last century. Leopardi, he says, surpasses Byron in 
form and style as in philosophic thought and the expression 
of it. He ‘‘is at many points the poetic superior of Words- 
worth too. He has a far wider culture than Wordsworth, 
more mental lucidity, more freedom from illusions as to the 
real character of the established fact and of reigning conven- 
tions; above all, this Italian, with his pure and sure touch, 
with his fineness of perception, is far more of the artist.’’ 
And yet Leopardi’s poems, published in the year of Byron’s 
death, sold their tens while Byron’s sold their thousands. 
To this day Leopardi is the poet of the few. Arnold holds 
the value of Wordsworth’s poetry to be on the whole greater 
than Leopardi’s, for while Wordsworth had the sense ‘‘Of 
joy in wildest commonalty spread,’’ Leopardi saw only 
sorrow. Schopenhauer hails him as one of the three great 
pessimists of the century. 

The key note of Leopardi’s work is disillusion, and dis- 
illusion for him spelled despair. He was absolutely con- 
vineed that his pessimism is founded on a deeper knowledge 
of the mysteries of life, and hence on a clearer insight into 
its nothingness, than other men possess. But a close ex- 
amination of his work, studied in the light of his !ife, letters 
and private journal would show other causes for his philo- 
sophy of gloom. Here I can only summarily state those 
causes and then glance rapidly at some of his representative 
writings. 

The renascence of the individual which came with the 
romantic movement contributed largely to the pessimism of 
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the last century. Earlier thinkers had perceived the misery 
of men as individuals, but found justification of life in the 
moral or material destiny of the race. The triumph of 
individuality brought their reasoning into disfavor. The 
stanzas of James Thompson’s Poem beginning ‘‘Our souls are 
stripped of their illusions sweet’’ express precisely the 
romantic view. The individual in Leopardi, finding himself 
unhappy, straightway attributes the same condition to the 
rest of the universe and proclaims the absolute misery of 
all existence. Of course he would not admit this explana- 
tion; he believes his pessimism founded on philosophie 
thought and stoutly repudiated any intimation that his per- 
sonal suffering had in any way shaped his thought. Yet a 
poet born at the beginning of the last century could hardly 
escape a super-sensitive nature, and that Leopardi possessed 
it is shown by his fierce reaction under moral and physical 
anguish. 

One of the greatest disillusions was the loss of religious 
faith. Sainte-Beuve has defined in a happy phrase romantic 
> The desolation 
wrought in sensitive natures by the loss of religious faith 


pessimism as ‘‘la grande absence de Dieu.’ 


was a potent cause of a profounder despair, the philosophy of 
disillusion, of which Leopardi was one of the first victims. 
His thought is the offspring of feeling, and, more poet than 
philosopher, he has poured forth in matchless prose and in 
verse of haunting beauty the deepest and sincerest sorrow 
of the Romantic movement. 

How essentially religious was Leopardi’s nature may be 
seen in his passionate regret for classic myth. He clung to 
it always, and regarded its passing as a proof of the failure 
of the ancients to find a justification for life, just as the loss 
of Christian faith marked for him the failure of the moderns. 
Sainte-Beuve has called him the last of the ancients, born 
out of his time, and Leopardi himself wrote a friend: ‘‘ My 
sentiments toward destiny have been and are those which I ex- 
pressed in Bruto Minore.’’ The younger Brutus, he says 


elsewhere, took his own life because he saw that the last age 
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of imagination was fleeing before truth and that the old age 
of the world was at hand. 

James Thomson has caught so completely the spirit of 
Leopardi that a quotation from the Poem imposes itself. 


“O antique fables! beautiful and bright 

And joyous with the joyous youth of yore; 

O antique fables! for a little light 

Of that which shineth in you evermore, 

To cleanse the dimness from our weary eyes, 
And bathe our old world with a new surprise 


Of golden dawn entrancing sea and shore. 


A few facts which seem essential for the understanding 
of the influences surronding the formulative years of Leo- 
pardi may be briefly stated. He was born in 1798 at 
Recanati. Although in later years the place became hateful 
ta him, it was favored by nature and he was by no means 
indifferent to its beauty. His parents were nobles, well 
meaning folk, but far from ideal guardians for their chil- 
dren. The father was a conservative nobleman of the old 
school, holding the strictest views of paternal authority. 
He proved utterly incompetent as a financial manager, and 
soon after marriage his wife took entire charge of both 
domestic and business affairs. The count’s references to her 
are not indicative of sympathy between them. She re- 
established after a heroie struggle the shattered fortunes 
of the house, but she neglected her children, who were 
literally starving for affection. Fanatically religious, she 
at least agreed with her husband in the determination to 
train their oldest son, Giacomo, for an ecclesiastical career. 

Left much to himself, the boy passed most of his time in 
his father’s splendid library. Two Jesuit priests gave him 
elementary instruction; he soon outstripped his masters, and 
after the age of fourteen he earried on his edueation alone. 
He possessed an almost uneanny philological gift and his 
early classical studies won the admiration of German 
scholars. His constant preoccupation with books produced 
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in him much the same effect as the reading of Plutarch on 
Rousseau or the Arabian Nights on Coleridge. He began 
to ask bread finer that wheaten; he imagined himself an 
ancient Athenian or Roman, and when he emerged from 
his study, reality seemed vulgar. All his life he was seeking 
alibi after alibi as some escape from reality. 

The results of his feverish activity may be seen in the 
number of his juvenile writings, chiefly concerned with 
philology. More interesting for the development of his 
thought is the Essay on Popular Errors among the Ancients 
(1815), the work of a sincere Catholic and quite in the 
spirit of the early churchmen, with whose writings he had 
become familiar. But his reiterated assertion that the 
eredulity of the masses is as firmly rooted as their ignorance 
is strikine a hard blow at the authority of traditional beliefs. 
Even in his early studies, what charmed him more than 
the doctrine of the churchmen was the classic myth which 
they quote to condemn. But this paganism was sub- 
eonscious; he closes his essay with a eulogy of the Catholic 
church as the fortress of reason and truth. The reaction 
was the more bitter when further experience convinced 
him that the church was no less a mass of superstition and 
error than the pagan myths. 

The co-existence of Christianity and paganism in his spirit 
aPpears in two poems written in 1816; The Approach of 
Death, the only poem of Christian inspiration, and the 
Hymn to Neptune, in which he celebrates the amours of the 
god quite in the manner of a Homeric bard. The Approach 
of Death is a vision poem in terza rima which, while showing 
clearly the influence of Dante and Patrarch, springs directly 
from Leopardi’s own thought. He foresees his own early 
death; he would fain rejoice in his escape from this vain 
life, but, conscious of genius, he cannot suppress regret for 
worldly glory. The tragedy of the flight of youth and of 
those who die before the evening is constantly present in his 
work even after he has become convinced that all existence 
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is misery. A little later, in a poem addressed to a lady 
dying of consumption, occurs the significant line ‘‘Our 
human family is the toy of nature.’’ 

Leopardi’s conception is that misery is universal and this 
may seem far removed from the pretension to unique suffer- 
ing held by so many of the Romanticists. It is on Leopardi’s 
generalization that some of his critics base his claim to the 
title of philosopher. But in the last analysis this generaliza- 
tion itself springs from a type of egoism. As Bouché- 
Leclereq observes: ‘‘The point of departure of his whole 
argument is an individual phenomenon which is at once 
generalized.’’ Starting with J am, therefore I suffer, 
Leopardi arrives at once at the conclusion: Man is, there- 
fore he suffers. 

What then were the causes that darkened his life? First, 
undoubtedly, his physical break-down. The happiest time 
of his life, he tells us, was during his sixteenth and seven- 
teenth years, when he was quietly engaged in study with the 
hope of a great future before him. The pursuit of glory 
was one of his great passions, and he sought it first in scholar- 
ship. His ceaseless reading ruined his eyesight and health, 
and developed hereditary tendencies which made him a crip- 
ple for life. Later he interpreted his experience into the 
belief that he had sought for truth, found it, and been cursed 
by it. Hence his cult of illusion and the belief that know- 
ledge is fatal to happiness. 

One more incident of his youth must be told. In 1817 a 
cousin visited the Leopardi home and Giacomo fell desperately 
in love with her. He felt that she pitied his deformity and 
at her departure wrote two elegies. A verse from Jl Primo 
Amore might be taken as the epitaph of all his passions: ‘‘ Alas, 
if this is love, what bitterness it brings!’’ Keenly sensitive 
to feminine charm, he was always starving for love. He 
wrote in his journal: ‘‘I have never felt so much life as 
when I am in love, although all the rest of the world is as 
if dead to me.’’ The craving for love and glory were the 
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master passions of his life, and, as some one has said, he 
would have preferred the living Daphne. 

It was in 1819 that he began to lose his religious faith. 
There was a hard struggle. Judging the life of man by his 
own experience, he became convinced of the essential misery 
of the race, but from this he at first drew an argument for 


ce 


immortality. Can it ever be,’’ he asks, ‘‘that non-existence 
is absolutely better for a being than existence? Now so 
it would be for man without a future life.’’ The sense of 
universal vanity tormented him, but in this too he found an 
argument for the spirituality of the soul; mere matter could 
not so feel its own nothingness. Then as despair weighed 
more heavily upon him, we find such cries of anguish as ‘‘O 
infinite vanity of truth!’’ Or again in a more reasoning 
mood: ‘‘All reality is nothingness: there is nothing real 
nor any substance in the world but illusion.’’ We shall soon 
note his passionate cult of illusion for its own sake and the 
utter prostration in which this forlorn hope left him at its 
flight. 

The need of love and of loving was one of the strongest 
holds that religion had upon him, Later he turned to nature 
with the same passionate worship. In both these, as in wom- 
an’s love, he was doomed to disillusion. Passing from God 
to nature, he reached at last the conviction which for so many 
followed upon Darwin’s discoveries a little later. 


“O we poor orphans of nothing—alone on that lonely shore— 
Born of the brainless nature who knew not that which she bore!” 


It was amid such physical and mental distress that Leopardi 
lost every vestige of the faith of his fathers and entered the 
tity over whose portals is written: Leave all hope behind. 

The rest of his life may be passed over with a few words. 
Recanati had become to him a ‘‘hideous night’’ long before; 
in his twenty-fourth year, he was able to leave it. He went 
first to Rome, where his ill-health and lack of funds brought 
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new disappointment. Later he visited the north of Italy, 
supporting himself by all manner of makeshifts rather than 
return to his home. His last two years were spent in Naples, 
where he died in 1837. 

Such was the man Leopardi, a romanticist in his super- 
sensibility, in his subjectivity, and in his quest for purple in 
life. ‘‘I need love, love, love, fire, enthusiasm, life,’’ he wrote 
from Rome. Imprisoned for two-thirds of his existence in a 
small provincial town, his passionate nature turned inward; 
as he saw one illusion after another wither away, he became 
embittered and found in his own misery the common doom. 
But Leopardi the author is a elassicist, classic in the per- 
fection of form and elassie in the harmony of thozght and 
style that marks his work. In philosophy he aimed at stoicism, 
the cult that became so strong in the decadence of the ancient 
world. 


Cardueci divides Leopardi’s poetry into two groups: the 
first ten years mark a period of psychological struggle and 
constantly growing mastery of poetie art; the second show 
artistic form in its perfection and a mind in settled despair. 
I have not space to attempt to evaluate the poetry; a rapid 
survey may suffice to trace the ever deepening gloom, 

Arnold remarks that Leopardi had no country as an Italy 
in his day did not exist. But Leopardi considered himself 
as a citizen of the ancient world; he regarded Greece and 
Rome as one in their former glory and their present shame. 
If Italy was degraded it was through forgetfulness of her 
past, and he hoped to lead his countrymen to find themselves 
again. “The three patriotie sisters,’’ Carducci calls his first 
great hymns. They are filled with the fierce sincerity of 
Alfieri and show more craftsmanship than that poet ever 
attained. To Angelo Mai is perhaps the finest of the three. 
Leopardi passes from eulogy of the discoverer of Cicero’s 
De Republica to the Renaissance and its heroes, whom he 
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contrasts with the moderns. When he speaks of Columbus 
there comes a dramatic change and the embittered poet 
reveals his own wounds. It was the glory of this dauntless 
sailor to have discovered new lands, but “the world shrinks 
when known.’’ This is the first expression in the poetry of 
an idea that recurs constantly hereafter: truth is man’s 
enemy for it destroys the illusions which make life tolerable. 
Ariosto, to replace the ancient myth, filled men’s ears with 
lovely legends, but they too were banished and there was 
left ‘‘one thing certain; all save suffering is vain.’’ Tasso’s 
life was one long agony; even love, ‘‘the last illusion of 
our life,’’ was denied him. These ideas are generalized in 
one of the most interesting of the prose essays, and the cor- 
respondence offers a perpetual commentary revealing the 
origin of the writer’s thought in his own experience. 

A group of poems, called by Carducci the idylls, was writ- 
ten in 1819, perhaps the darkest hour of Leopardi’s life. It 
would seem as if he were seeking consolation in nature for 
‘‘the eternal silence of God.’’ Mr. Albert Edmund Trombly 
allows me to quote his very literal translation of L’Infinito. 


“This lonely hill was always dear to me, 
Likewise this hedge, that for so great a way 
Shuts off all vision of the far horizon. 

But as I sit and stare . . . interminable 
Spaces beyond the hedge, and more than human 
Silences, and the profoundest peace 

I fashion in my thought: spaces wherein 

My heart is quite dismayed. And as I hear 
The wind go rustling through these very trees 
That infinite silence to this nearer voice 

I liken: and I recall eternity 

And bygone seasOns and the present one, 
The living one, and sound of it. And so 

In this immensity my thought is drowned 
And shipwreck on this sea is sweet to me.” 


In The Lonely Life appear two aspects of Leopardi’s feel- 
ing toward nature: He always loved it in the concrete; he 
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often personifies it and eraves sympathy from it; at other 
times he identifies it with the ruling power of the universe 
and regards it as a cruel tyrant. ‘‘But thou turnest thy 
face from the wretched, O Nature, and scorning misery and 
sorrow, thou givest thy service to Queen Happiness.’’ 

The poet’s own regard for Bruto Minore inclines me to 
speak of it in some detail. In a foreword there is a dis- 
eussion of the dying words attributed to Brutus and to 
Theophrastus, the one cursing virtue, the other glory. Both 
were convinced that their lives had been spent in the pursuit 
of shadows. The triumph of ‘‘sad and ugly truth’’ we are 
told, brought on ‘‘the evening of human things.’’ Brutus 
took his own life because his illusions had vanished, and he 
foresaw the death of Paganism with its “Golden Legend.’’ 
The triumph of science wrought the fall of the Roman repub- 
lic, as well as of the spirit of antiquity. In the poem, Brutus 
is lying on the field of Philippi defying the gods, who make 
playthings and slaves of men; human suffering is incense to 
their nostrils; hence they forbid suicide. Nature knows no 
such law; at worst she is indifferent. The moon rises clear 
and calm from the blood-stained sea; as she looks now on 
the field of Philippi, so will she look ere long on the fall 
of Rome, so she looked on its birth and growth. This is 
one of the first notes of disillusion from the romantic belief 
in nature’s sympathy with men. Vultures, symbols of the 
inexorable laws of the universe, are wheeling over Brutus’ 
body even before his life has fled. Leopardi often mocks 
later the fallacy of nature’s pity as an invention of man’s 
egoism, but with a bitterness that can spring only from per- 
sonal disillusion. 

Bruto Minore represents one side of Leopardi’s nature, that 
of the titan; the Last Song of Sappho gives another, the pas- 
sionate spirit in search of love. The poet has put his own 
feeling in the mouths of Sappho and Brutus as later in the 
mouths of Consalvo and the Shepherd of Asia. To Spring 
and Hymn to the Patriarchs are laments for the passing of 
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the “joyous fancies’’ of antiquity. The first, in its celebra- 
tion of pagan myths recalls Schiller’s God’s of Greece; the 
second turns to the poetry of Christian legend in much the 
same spirit. It is filled with nostalgic longing for the simple 
life guided by nature. Another poem of romantic inspira- 
tion is addressed 7'0 His Lady. The poet tells us that she is 
‘the lady one may not find,’’ which is Italian for the ‘‘blue 
flower’’ of Novalis. 

For the next four years, 1822-1826, Leopardi wrote no 
poetry. He was planning and writing his Essays and Dia- 
logues. Manzoni’s judgment, ‘‘As to style, nothing better 


D 


has been written in Italian prose in our time,’’ has been 
echoed by all subsequent crities, but the essays have enjoyed 
no greater popularity than the poems. They repeat, in 
more serried form, the same philosophy of despair. In a 
poetic epistle to Carlo Pepoli, written in 1826, Leopardi states 
his purpose in composing them. ‘‘To search out the bitter 
truth and the blind destinies of mortal and eternal things; 
why the human race was created, why burdened with toil 
and misery; to what final purpose fate and nature are urging 
us; who takes joy or profit from our woe; under what laws 
this mysterious cosmos rolls on. Let sages laud it, I am con- 
tent to wonder,.’’ 

I shal] sum up briefly three of the essays which state clearly 
fundamental dogmas. In The History of the Human Race 
we learn that the world when first made was much smaller 
than at present. It had neither seas nor mountains nor stars. 
The primitive races, who were created as children, were 
almost happy; at least they were free from suffering, and 
everything seemed marvelous and beautiful. So they grew 
happily. But time failed to fulfil their expectations; they 
began to travel about the earth and found that although 
large, it still had boundaries which their minds could easily 
conceive. All parts of it were alike and all races the same; 
in short, there was nothing new under the sun. So tedium 
seized them. Before they had grown to man’s estate they 
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hated life desperately and began to destroy themselves. 
Moved half by philanthropic, half by selfish purpose, Jove 
bettered their condition, enlarged the earth, formed the seas 
and mountains, sent echo and dreams to beguile men into 
believing their world infinite. They were content for awhile, 
taking especial delight in dreams, but finally blasphemed 
once more their maker. So the god sent a flood to punish 
them, sparing only Deuealion and Pyrrha, who were com- 
manded to restore the race from stones. And the ereator’s 
plan changed. ‘‘Jove had learned from experience the nature 
of men, how it is not enough for them to live free from bodily 
pain, as for the beasts; but rather they desire always, what- 
ever their state, the impossible, and are so much the more 
tormented within themselves by this desire as they are less 
afflicted by other suffering.’’ So he crushed men under dis- 


eases and ceaseless labor to keep them from thinking; he 





sent phantoms among them—Justice, Glory, Love of Country, 
Wisdom, and Love. And these ruled over them until Wisdom 
spoke to them of Truth, a heavenly goddess. Then Jupiter 
had no peace till he sent them this curse; all illusions fled 
before her, all, except the phantom love alone, which could 
at times withstand her. The lot of men would have been 
utterly wretched, had not the god of Love, far more potent 
than the phantom, descended in pity to the earth to visit 
noble hearts. Then were golden fancies born for them and 
their world flooded with a blessedness almost divine. 

A detailed analysis of this essay would show clearly how 
Leopardi had created man in his own image. The happy inno- 
eence of childhood, the tedium that comes from monotony, 
the charm of illusions, the blight of knowledge that shows the 
vanity of all except our misery, and finally the all-powerful 


love—Leopardi had known them all except the last, and of 





that he had a prescience. 

The Dialogue between Nature and a Soul presents the 
romantic theory that the greatest souls are the most wretched, 
for those who hold the noblest ideals and have the clearest 
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perception of the bitter truth, are most wounded by the base- 
ness and misery of men. The soul asks of nature why she 
creates, since she cannot make her offspring happy. Nature 
replies that she is only an instrument in the hands of Fate 
and can only act blindly. Fame may perhaps recompense 
the great soul after death, but in life it meets only envy. The 
spirit asks to be put in the lowest and least sensitive order 
of matter, and prays, not for immortality, but for speedy 
death. 

in the Dialogue between Nature and an Islander a man 
who has traversed the entire world to avoid Nature meets 
her in Africa. At first sight he takes her for an enormous 
sphinx. When she asks why he fiees her he launches into 
a long tirade; convineed from childhood of the villany and 
stupidity of men, he has sought solitude in order that, if not 
happy, he might at least escape inflicting wrong or suffering 
it from others. He has avoided his fellows, but the tyranny 
of Nature, the deadliest foe of all her creatures, he could 


not escape. The Sphinx replies briefly that Nature was not 
made for man; she has regard neither for his happiness nor 
for his misery, and might exterminate the whole race with- 
out ever being aware of it. The man replies that he has 
not asked for life, and since Nature gave it, she is bound to 
satisfy the longing for happiness which is also from her. The 
Sphinx answers that the law of the universe is a perpetual 
production and destruction. If then, asks the man, that 
which is destroyed suffers and that which destroys does not 
enjoy, what is the purpose of it all? The answer is very 
much to the point, for two lions appear and derive from 
the luckless questioner enough sustenance to exist for another 
day. 

Whereas, in the preceding dialogue, Nature herself seemed 
kindly although a tool in the hands of Fate, here she is at once 
the machine and the malignant power that drives it. Like other 
romantie pessimists, Leopardi, having dethroned God, has set 


up in His stead a demon whom he may curse for men’s woe. 
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In spite of all his efforts he cannot accept an entirely mate- 
rialistie philosophy; if he cannot have a God to love, he will 
have one to hate. Is this not a manifestation of the pride he 
is so constantly lashing? Man is so convineed of his impor- 
tance that he must imagine spirits who busy themselves with 
him, if only to torment him. Leopardi’s very nothingness 
is almost a God. 

If the Epistle to Carlo Pepoli is an epigraph to the essays, 
a new vein is opened with The Awakening (1828). This and 
the immediately following are poems of personal reminiscence, 
The Awakening is the poet’s spiritual autobiography from 
the time when he lost his faith. He tells of his utter pros- 
tration after the flight of his ‘‘illusions;’’ now these illusions 
are reviving, and although he knows them for what they are, 
his heart beats once more. To Silvia and Memories, regarded 
by many critics as his masterpieces, are laments for lost 
youth and blighted hope. They are woven around two girls 
who had died when he was a child. A less ideal passion in- 
spired his next poems. The Mastering Thought is a deep- 


voiced hymn to love, ‘‘our one refuge from the fate that put 
us on the earth and our only joy.’’ It was written at the 
beginning of his last passion. Love and Death marks the 
climax, and Aspasia, in which like Dante once, he ‘‘ would be 
harsh in his speech,’’ the end. And then, in blasphemous 
fury he blocked out a Hymn to Arimane of which the first 
lines were written: ‘‘Kine of the universe, author of the 
world, hidden malignity, supreme power and supreme intelli- 
gence, eternal giver of evil and lord of motion . . . thy 
praise shall be lamentation, witness of our woe.’’ 

The last poems show either a ghastly resignation or mock- 
ery of the poet’s own most cherished ideals. I shall speak 
only of The Broom Flower, the noblest of the philosophic 
lyrics. Leopardi addresses the flower which he finds growing 
on the slopes of Vesuvius. He contrasts its humility with 
the pride of men of whose helplessness in the face of nature 
the voleano is a symbol. Nature is cursed as men’s arch 
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enemy. Leopardi bids them cease to pose as kings of the 
universe, put aside all petty strife and league themselves to- 
gether in a brotherhood of sorrow. The poem closes as it 
began, calling the flower wiser and even stronger than men, 
for its frail stem never believes itself immortal through favor 
of destiny or through its own strength. 

Cardueci closes his study of Leopardi with a letter, writ- 
ten a few months before his death, in which he hopes to meet 
a friend ‘‘in the fields of asphodel.’’ Carducci would see 
in those words a perhaps of hope beyond. But surely more 
characteristic are the lines that the poet wrote as an epitaph 
for the few months in which he had known ‘‘love, fire, 
enthusiasm, life.’’ They close the period begun by The Mas- 
tering Thought. ‘Now shalt thou rest forever, my weary 
heart. My last illusion has perished. And I believed it 
eternal. It has perished, and full well I know the hope, yea, 
even the desire for sweet illusions, is dead. Now rest forever. 
Long enough hast thou throbbed. Naught avails thy beating, 
nor is earth worth thy sighs. Bitterness and vexation is 
life, no more; the world is mire. Now rest. For the last 
time despair. Teo our race fate has given only death. Now 
scorn thyself, nature, the brutal power that, hidden, con- 


demns us to misery, and the infinite vanity of all.’’ 











LAPSUS LINGUAE ON THE STAGE 
By THORNTON GRAVES 


One of the most striking arguments, perhaps, for 
innate human impoliteness is the delight of the average 
person at the linguistic mishaps of his fellow mortals. In 
street-corner conversation, in the class-room, even in polite 
society, the unfortunate tripping of a tongue is followed 
by an outburst more or less hilarious; and when the excited 
or over-hasty actor on the stage indulges in a violent mis- 
pronunciation or any transposition of words or sounds, he 
provides, not only unbounded amusement to the audience 
assembled, but a welcome morsel for newspaper gossip and 
the collectors of theatrical anecdotes. So prone has been 
the actor’s tongue to boggle, and so startling is the result 
of such procedure that recent writers on dramatie technique 
have taken particular care to warn the prospective play- 
wright against the composition of tricky or ‘‘untalkable’”’ 
lines. In giving such advice they are, of course, doing no 
new thing. Text-books on style have always warned the 
writer against ‘‘phrases not to be articulated by the powers 
of men;’’ treatises on oratory and acting have emphasized 
the necessity of careful and distinct enunciation as a guard 
against unexpected laughter; actors have frequently pro- 
tested against the necessity of having to pronounce ‘‘un- 
pronounceable phrases;’’ and compilers of stage jokes have 
given such ample space to the unforseen comedy which fol- 
lows a tripping tongue that W. B. Wood, writing as early 
as 1846, declared that the ‘‘stories of actors’ verbal blunders 
have become somewhat stale.’’ In spite of this pronounce- 
ment a few incidents illustrating the danger an actor con- 
stantly faces may be brought together as a sort of supple- 
ment to the warnings which recent books administer against 
the writing of treacherous or ‘‘untalkable’’ passages. I say 
‘*few,’’ because, as Walter Leman wrote nearly forty years 
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ago, ‘‘a list of misreadings and transpositions of words, per- 
petrated on the stage through inadvertence, momentary 
abstraction and other causes, would fill a volume.’’ Some 
of the anecdotes which follow are hoary with age, a few have 
been blunted by constant usage, but most of them, in spite 
of antiquity or frequent repetition, are worth still another 
retelling, 

Perhaps the most common type of linguistic blunder com- 
mitted by actors is the transposition of words or letters 
as the result of haste or excitement. One of the best known 
instances of this sort of thing is Charles Kemble’s conversion 
of Shakspere’s ‘‘Shall I lay perjury upon my soul?’’ into 
‘Shall I lay surgery upon my poll?’’ Almost as well known 
are Mrs. Davenport’s statement, ‘‘I protest there’s a candle 
coming along the gallery with a man in his hand,’’ and Mrs. 
Gibbs’s declaration while acting in The Clandestine Marriage 
that the servant Betty had locked the key and carried away 
the door in her pocket. Less often encountered is the anec- 
dote of the actor who, while playing Stukeley to Fanny 
Kemble’s Mrs. Beverley in Moore’s The Gamester, amused 
the audience by his unusual transposition of the words in 
the act of villifying the wayward Beverley. ‘‘How injured? 
And who has injured me?’’ the lady asks; and Stukeley is 
expected to reply, ‘‘My friend—your husband.’’ Rather 
startling to Mrs. Beverley it must have been, when, instead 
of the usual words, he replied, ‘‘ Your friend—my husband.”’ 
Various jest-books state that Sir Edward Mortimer in Cole- 
man’s once famous drama The Iron Chest amazed his com- 
panion on the stage by saying, ‘‘You have noticed in my 
chest a library’’—a shifting of words which especially de- 
lighted the audience when the actor thus addressed smiled 
visibly and Sir Edward followed up his blunder with the 
comment, ‘‘You see he ehanges at the word.’’ Charles 
Matthews was fond of telling about a certain player who 
said ‘‘roaring with pain’’ when he should have said ‘‘ pouring 
with rain;’’ and an old Portsmouth manager, says the actor 
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Denham, once electrified the audience by making Sir Abel 
Handy in Morton’s Speed the Plough declare that he had 
obtained, not a ‘‘patent for converting sawdust into deal 
boards’’—the words of the author—but a ‘‘patent for con- 
verting deal boards into saw dust.’’ Bernard in his 
Retrospections of the Stage records that an _ obscure 
eighteenth century actor once gave the audience a queer 
insight into his inner thoughts while playing Frederick in 
Mrs. Centlivre’s The Wonder. ‘‘Fie, Don Felix,’’ he was 
expected to say, ‘‘draw your naked sword upon a lady.” 
Instead of which he exclaimed, ‘*‘Fie, Don Felix, draw a 


naked lady upon your sword.’’ 


The fact that Ameriean actors have made similar mistakes 
ean be abundantly illustrated. Hamlet’s mother as performed 
by an American lady once attempted to utter the awkward 
line, ‘‘Nor earth to me give food, nor heaven light,’’ cr th 
the following result: “Nor earth to me give heaver jor 
food light.”” Again, Walter Leman deelares that he heard an 
actor confirm a solemn truth with the words ‘‘There is not 
the sloughtest dite:’’ while James E. Murdock tells an inter- 
esting story of how an American audience cheered him when, 


after saying ‘‘eloquent fluenece’’ for ‘‘fluent eloquence,’’ he 


set his teeth, made a new start, and articulated the treach- 
erous line with especial deliberateness and distinctness. Even 
the creat Thomas A. Cooper did a worse thing while acting 


‘Ole in Sheridan Knowles’ Virginius. It will be remem- 


j 


bered that in the seene where the old Roman stabs his Jaugh- 
ter to save her from the lust of Appius, he rushes out among 
the lictors and exclaims with an ostentatious flourish of the 
kn reddened with Virginia’s blood: 


‘If they dare 
pt the desperate weapon that is maddened 
With drinking my daughter’s blood, why let them. Thus 


ishes in amongst them.” 


But the solemnity of the occasion was completely destroyed 
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when the great tragedian concluded his threat with the 
words, ‘‘It mushes in arungst them.’’ Slightly different 
from Cooper’s confusion of sounds and certainly more 
startling was the Kansas amateur described in Milton Noble’s 
Shop Talk. While the young aspirant for theatrical fame 
was impersonating Captain De Lascour in the very emotional 
drama, The Sea of Ice, he turned himself loose during the 
‘‘orand scene’’ of the piece. As a climax to his speech to 
the mutineers the worthy captain is expected to ery: 
‘*Monster, take my life, but spare, O spare my wife and 
child!’’ But the captain, either as the result of too much 
excitement or of unfortunate memories of his domestic 
state, turned the melodrama into farce by exclaiming, 
‘*Monster, spare my life, but take, O, take my wife and 
ehild!’’ 

Not quite so common as the type of verbal blunder just 
discussed is the substitution of certain sounds for similar 
ones in consequence of the unfortunate association of ideas. 
The stock example of this is the story of the actor in 
Richard III, who, instead of remarking to the tyrant bent 
on interfering with Henry’s funeral, ‘‘Stand back, my lord, 
and let the coffin pass,’’ actually presented his halberd and 
said to the villainous hunehback, ‘‘Stand back, my lord, and 
let the parson cough.’’ Leathes in his An Actor Abroad 
writes that he had, himself, heard this ludicrous mistake on 
two occasions; and James E. Murdock in his interesting 
book, The Stage, tells the story of an actor ‘who, on being 
told the anecdote, remarked that only an ass could make 
such a mistake. Certain fellow-players argued for the 
plausibility of the story, and in the course of the argument 
a bet was made that the sceptic himself would be guilty of 
the blunder during the very next performance of Richard ITI. 
He lost his bet. 

Suspiciously ingenious is the dexterity ascribed to Higgins 
while playing in Othello at Philadelphia about 1830, a feat 
which converted the Duke’s words, ‘‘Take up the tangled 
matter at the best’’ into the patriotic utterance, ‘‘Take up 
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the star-spangled in the West.’’ Almost as auspicious is the 
story of the English provincial actor who substituted a 
has a for is the during the baleony scene in Romeo and Juliet, 
with the shocking result: ‘‘But, soft! what light through 
yonder window breaks? It is the east, and Juliet has a 
son.’’ More convineing is the account in Ryley’s Itinerant 
of Jonathan Davies’ error while performing at Lime late in 
the eighteenth century. On acting the réle of Sir Charles to 
the Lady Racket of a Miss Stanley in Three Weeks after 
Marriage, he was induced by that lady to co-operate in the 
introduction of her own composition. She insisted especially 
that in reply to her query following the first quarrel scene, 
**Won’t you go to bed?’’ he should say, ‘‘No, madam, I'll 
never go to bed with a woman who does not know what’s 
trumps.’’ In his confusion, however, he delighted everybody 
except Miss Stanley by declining her invitation thus: ‘‘No, 
madam, I’ll never go to bed with a woman that trumps.”’ 

In the majority of the cases above the confusion of the 
actor has been more or less justified in consequence of the 
dangerous or tricky nature of the text. The nature of the 
text, however, rarely accounts for another type of verbal 
blunder frequently heard on the stage—the simple substitu- 
tion of one word for another. Sometimes this substitution 
has been due simply to carelessness; sometimes to indiffer- 
ence combined with ignorance. Of the latter type is ap- 
parently the performance of an early American actor named 
Seymour, who, while playing the part of a guard, announced 
at a critical moment: ‘‘I severed his head from his body, 
and in an obseure corner I disclosed it’’ (for ‘‘disposed it’’). 
The same actor is credited with replying thus to Hotspur’s 
impatient query regarding the delay of his ally: 

There is more news, 

I learned in Worcester as I rode along, 

He cannot draw his power these fourteen years” (for “days’’). 


Here also probably belongs Benson Hill’s account of 
the actress who made Joan of Are in Tom Taylor’s play 
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exclaim: ‘‘I see a vision telling me to place the throne of 


b] ? 


Franee upon the head of Charles.’’ ‘‘I presume,’’ com- 
ments the facetious Hill, ‘‘his Majesty was to sit upon the 
crown.’”’ 

Excitement or momentary abstraction rather than ecare- 
lessness or indifference has led to some interesting substitu- 
tions. Paul Bedford, to illustrate, won the nickname of 
‘‘Jack Daw’”’ by substituting the name of that bird for the 


‘ 


word crows while under the spell of the ‘‘diamond eyes’’ of 
Richard III as played by Edmund Kean. Bernard tells of 
a stage-struck rustic early in the last century who, while 
attempting the role of Catesby in Jane Shore, blurted out 
on approaching to arrest the heroine’s husband and Bell- 
mour: ‘‘Seize on them both as traitors to the stage’’ (for 
state). So appropriate was the substitution, continues 
Bernard, that a critical person exclaimed from one of the 
boxes: ‘‘Bravo, that’s the best reading I have heard 
tonight.’’ Even experienced actors have done as badly. 
Thomas A, Cooper in attempting to refer to Desdemona’s 
‘“‘whiter skin than snow, and smooth as monumental ala- 
baster,’’ became confused and described her as being whiter 
than snow and hard as monumental alabaster. Edward 
Fitzball writes that he was greatly disturbed at the first 
performance of The Innkeeper of Abbeville because Cooke 
in the réle of Dyrkille rushed on the stage with the announce- 
ment: ‘‘Why man, the stranger’s dead, as we have thrown 
him into that dish (diteh), and covered him over with 
branches ;’’ while an equally experienced actor, says Walter 
Leman, informed a fashionable audience that she had been 
‘‘roaming in the flower-garden among a wilderness of red 
and white noses.”’ 

It is impossible to say whether excitement or abstraction 
entirely explains a very similar substitution of one word for 
a like one which Downes in his Roscius Anglicanus credits 
to Mrs. Holden while acting Lady Capulet. Like most 
Restoration jokes, it is toe indelicate to repeat, but Downes 
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vouches that the lady’s explosive pronunciation of one word 
for a very similar one ‘‘put the house into such a laughter 
that London Bridge at low water was silent to it.”” Equally 
risqué is the story told in the correspondence of the Princess 
Palatine under the date 1719. While an itinerant company 
was performing at Dunkirk before the Dauphin and 
Dauphiness, the unfortunate Mithridates in the play, by an 
unlucky change of a letter, addressed Monime with a word 
‘‘that conveyed great offence in the utterance.’’ The con- 
fused actor proceeded to turn to the royal box and beg 
pardon for such a blunder. The Dauphin, writes the princess 
Palatine, did honor to his sense of humor by falling from 
his seat in a fit of laughter. Pure devilment rather than 
excitement probably explains Brisk’s disconcerting Lady 
Froth as played by the celebrated Kitty Clive. The lady, 
writes Davies in his Dramatic Miscellanies, had inadvertently 
applied more rouge to her face than the part called for; 
and consequently, in criticizing her heroic poem, Brisk, in- 
stead of saying ‘‘Your coachman having a red face,”’ 
offended the high-tempered actress by saying ‘‘ Your 
ladyship having a red face.”’ 

Mental derangement of one sort or another has sometimes 
led to startling substitutions for the author’s text. The 
best known example of this is the story (told originally, I 


believe, in O’Keefe’s Recollections) of the Irish actor Lay- 
field, who in a moment of insanity while playing Iago to 


the Othello of Thomas Sheridan thus spoke a famous passage: 


“Oh, my lord, beware of jealousy, 
It is a green-eyed Lobster.” 


An element of real pathos is attached to Edward Stirling’s 
account of the aged Jack Wilson’s confusion of ideas while 
performing at Swansea in an old melodrama, The Shipwreck 
of Medusa. As the curtain rose the old fellow was seen tied 
to a barrel floating upon the water. In this precarious condi- 
tion he was to greet the audience with the news, ‘‘For fifteen 
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hours I have been floating on this dreadful sea, tossed to and 
fro.’’ But the failing memory of the old actor confusing 
the time with that he was accustomed to spend in the dun- 
geon as Reginald in ‘‘Monk’’ Lewis’s once famous Castle 
Spectre, he amazed the audience by opening his soliloquy 
with the words, ‘‘For fifteen years I have been floating on 
this dreadful sea.’’ Numerous stories equally pathetic are 
extant of the mutilation of text by aged or failing actors, but 
none, so far as I know, is so striking as those cited above. 
Drink no less than excitement and diseased memory has of 
course led to all sorts of verbal blunders on the stage. The 
point may be illustrated by the aneedote of the actor whose 
powers of articulation failed with the words ‘‘I am drunk,’’ 
and by the familiar story of James Quin and Peg Woffing- 
ton while acting in The Recruiting Officer. ‘‘Sylvia,’’ inquired 
the befuddled Balance, ‘‘how old was you when your mother 
married ?’’ ** What, sir,’’ asked Peg quickly, inclined to resent 
the insult implied in Quin’s words. ‘‘Pshaw,’’ corrected he, 
**T meant how old was you when your mother was born?’’ 
And that quick-witted actors have sometimes made the best 
of such mistakes is revealed by the Woffington’s reply: ‘‘I 
regret, sir, I cannot answer your question, but I ean tell 
you, if that be necessary, how old I was when my mother 
died.’’ Less ingenious, if we ean trust the story of Alfred 
sunn, was Powell’s reply to the confused query of the intoxi- 
eated Elliston. ‘‘Your son, George Stanley, is he dead?”’ 
solicited the befuddled Richmond after the famous battle in 
Richard III. ‘‘We is, my Lord, and safe in Leicester town,’’ 
rejoined Powell, who was noted for sticking to the exact words 
of his author. ‘‘I mean 





ah—is he missing? corrected the 
future King of England. ‘‘He is, my Lord, and safe in 
Leicester town,’’ repeated the letter-perfect Stanley. 

An ignorance almost equivalent to drink or temporary in- 
sanity must have been responsible for several examples of 
malaprops said to have occurred on the stage. The oldest 
and best known of these is the case which Tate Wilkerson 
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heard at the Portsmouth theater and told with delight to 
Garrick and others of the time. A Miss White was playing 
Lady Anne to Tate’s Richard. To his plea in the wooing 
scene that she take more pity in her eyes, she obliterated 
all sentiment by saying, ‘‘ Would they were battle-are (basi- 
lisks) to strike thee dead.’’ Perhaps a better joke is Vanden- 
hoff’s account of the provincial Polonius who converted Shak: 
spere’s ‘‘Plautus is too heavy and Seneca is too light’’ into 
the observation that ‘‘Plautus is too heavy and senna is too 
light.’’ But it remained for an early American singer to 
outdo even the provincial Polonius and approximate the indeli- 
szacy of Mrs. Holden’s blunder. The lady in question, writes 
W. B. Wood, was guilty of many mistakes, but her master- 
piece was the alteration of Laura’s declaration in The Agree- 
able Surprise, ‘‘ Eugene’s virtues have made me a proselyte,’’ 
into the startling comment, ‘‘Eugene’s virtues have made me 
a prostitute.’’ 

This is obviously not the place to discuss the innumerable 
absurdities that have resulted from actors forgetting their 
lines or to enumerate their attempts to conceal a defective 
memory by unfortunate improvisation. A few of the strange 
substitutions and transpositions, however, that have arisen 
from stage fright reaily constitute a species of the verbal 
blunders under consideration. Of this type is the comie situa- 
tion said to have been created early in his career by the 
American actor, Frank Daniels. While acting in a highly 
romantic drama he was'to stand on the stage and shout at a 
critical moment: ‘‘The King is dead! Long live the King!”’ 
Sut in his youthful ardor he shouted instead: ‘‘Long live 
the King! He’s dead!’’ Ryley tells a more interesting story 
in his Jtinerant. An actor known as Tragedy Tom was 
playing Richard III at Glasgow, when a shortage of actors 
necessitated the employment of a property man as one of 
the murderers. Fearful of the man’s histrionie powers, 
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Tragedy Tom had taken special pains to coach him in the 
following dialogue: 


“Are they dead? 

Yes, my lord. 

And buried too? 

In that I thought to ask your highness’ pleasure.” 


In spite of his pains, however, Tragedy Tom was guilty 
of a violent transposition—with this result: 


“Are they buried? 

Yes, my lord. 

And dead too? 

In that I thought to ask your highness’ pleasure.” 


The absurdity of the blunder was emphasized by a Scotch- 
man’s inquiring from the gallery if the people in the South 
buried people before killing them. A somewhat similar bit 
of nonsense is preserved by Joe Cowell in his Thirty Years 
Passed among the Players. Jimmy Bland, a well-known 
character at the old Durham theater early in the last cen- 
tury, was given a new part in the opera of The Devil’s Bridge; 
and instead of saying, ‘‘My Lord, the Count Balino’s escaped 
from his confinement,’’ Jemmy in his excitement declared, 
‘‘My Lord, the Count Balino’s taken prisoner.’’ ‘‘No, no,”’ 
corrected his son, the prompter. “No, no,’’ echoed Jemmy, 
thinking he was prompted. ‘‘Esecaped! Esecaped!’’ shrieked 
the son. ‘‘And so he has made his escape,’’ announced 
Jemmy. 

In conclusion it may be in order to cite two or three inci- 
dents which, strictly speaking, are not examples of tripping 
tongues, but which illustrate rather strikingly the danger 
of assigning tricky or unmemorizable passages to inexperi- 
enced or over-worked actors. <A story is told by Dutton Cook 
and others of a ludicrous situation staged by Delpini, #he 
celebrated Italian clown. Ordinarily he refused to attempt 
the speaking of English on the stage, but on one occasion he 
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was induced to shout at a critical moment the tricky words, 
**Pluck them asunder,’’ when, with great gusto and apparent 
satisfaction at his mastery of a troublesome language, he gave 
forth the strange ejaculation, ‘‘Massonder em Plucket.’’ 
Similar feats have, of course, been accomplished by other 
foreigners, while linguistic contortions equally unusual are 
credited to native born Britons and Americans. For example, 
Jemmy Bland, the Durham actor who has already figured in 
this paper, was once entrusted with the difficult passage in 
Hamlet beginning, 


“Her obsequies have been as far enlarged 
As we have warranty.” 


He condensed Shakspere’s wordiness into the line, ‘‘ Her 
obsequies are large as we can make ’em.’’ A more striking 
condensation was made by an Australian Iago who, instead 
of culminating his fine description to Desdemona of the 
‘‘deserving weight’’ with the line, ‘‘To suckle fools and 
chronicle small beer,’’ indulged in the briefer anti-climax, 


> 


‘“*To suckle small beer.’’ Not so bad was the American 
actor who, writes Olive Logan, was to say, in the role of 
First Murderer, ‘‘My lord, his throat is eut; that I did for 
him,’’ but preferred the more colloquial language, ‘‘I cut 
his throat, my lord, and died for him.’’ But Americans have 
done better than that. A Chicago stage-manager is ac- 
cused of the indiseretion of assigning to an inexperienced 
stage shepherdess the following words intended for a dairy- 
maid: ‘‘Hope filled their youth and whetted their love; 
they plighted their troth.’’ To the eternal disgrace, I hope, 
of the author of such twaddle, the shepherdess broke forth 
on the night of the initial performance: ‘‘Hope filled their 
trough and blighted their love; they whetted their tooth.” 
Even more ridiculous than this American mutilation of text 
is the ‘‘beautiful indefiniteness’’ credited to George 
Alexander Steevens in Haslewood’s Green Room Gossip, a 


performance which may possibly have suggested a famous 
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quotation from the Koran to be found in Dickens, to say 
nothing of various jokes that are still being told. While 
playing with an itinerant company in Norfolk, Steevens 
had, in consequence of repeated poor houses, neglected to 
study the part of Lorenzo in The Merchant of Venice. He 
nevertheless got along fairly well until he struck the diffi- 
cult passage composed by somebody as an improvement on 
Shakspere : 


“In such a night 
As this Leander swam the Hellespont 
And braved the winds and waves for Hero’s sake.” 


Steevens proceeded to indulge in a further improvement: 


“Oh, Jessica, on such a night as this, the man 
Swam over the water, and he duck’d and he dived 
And he got to the other side, and there he met with 
his sweetheart.” 


Blunders similar to those recorded above are of course 
still occasionally being made on the stage; for, in spite of 
the mistakes of their predecessors and the warnings con- 
tained in books on dramatic technique, playwrights con- 
tinue to indulge in ‘‘the rattle of incongruous econsonants’”’ 
and in ‘‘jawbreaking hiatus.’’ In her book on playwriting, 
for instanee, Miss Fanny Cannon cites the recent failure of 
an excellent play in New York because the translator had 
adopted it in ‘‘ University English,’’ through which the poor 
actors vainly sought to struggle. In his Dramatic Technique 
Professor Baker, in addition to quoting the following 
sentence from a late drama, ‘‘She’s sure she’ll have a shock 
if she sees him,’’ gives an amusing account of an indignant 
authoress who insisted that her original line had been mis- 
understood by actor and eritie alike and that what she 
actually wrote was this: ‘‘How is one to know which is 
one’s real self when one feels so different with different 
people, ’’—-which equals any of the ‘‘one-one-one constructions ”’ 
in Oscar Wilde or in the approved handbooks on composi- 
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tion. Of course, too, actors are going to trip their tongues 
occasionally no matter how simple and natural their lines 
may be, but it is certain that in these days of realistic stage 
dialogue and intensive rehearsals such blunders will not be 
so common as they were in the days of ornate stage 
language and inadequate rehearsals in consequence of short 
runs and the old star system. Whenever they do occur, they 
will be laughed at just as heartily as they were in the 
times of Davies and Wilkinson and the rest, and they will 
be copied just as sedulously in the jest-books of the future. 
If by any chance such mistakes are not made hereafter, they 
will, of course, continue to be manufactured by the after- 
dinner speaker and the compiler of theatrical anecdotes. 











THE BARD OF COOSAWHATCHIE 
By THE EpIToR 


In Volume XV of the Library of Southern Literature 
1910), a volume made up of biographical sketches of more 
or less notable Southern authors, on page 111, is found this 


brief paragraph: 


Davis, JoHN, poet, was one of the earliest of the colonial min- 
strels. Though a fereigner by birth, he became an adopted son 


Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn, 


of South Carolina, and, on the authority of 
his “Sonnet to the Whippoorwill” was probably the first production 
of its kind in the Palmetto State. He published in pamphlet form, 
a number of poems, and a copy of the little duodecimo is preserved 
in the library of the College of Charleston. In view of the remote 
period at which he wrote, the merit of his work is most pronounced. 
He always styled himself “John Davis of Coosawhatchie.” 


The same writer is the subject of a very similar, but 
slightly more accurate, sketch in Professor Wauchope’s Writers 
of South Carolina (1910, p. 131), to which these two sen- 
tences are appended: 


My attention has been called by my colleague, Professor Yates 
Snowden, to a book of travels, which contains some graphic sketches 
of life in the low country of South Carolina, during the early years 
of the last century. A copy is owned by the Charleston Library. 


It is unfortunate that the author of neither one of these 
somewhat vague sketches was apparently acquainted at first 
hand with Davis’s Travels of Four Years and a Half in the 
United States of America, first printed in 1803, but reprinted 
with introduction and notes by A. J. Morrison in 1909. 
A reading of this interesting and well printed volume would 
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convince one that Davis was not in any sense a ‘‘colonial 
minstrel ;’’ that he did not always style himself ‘‘ John Davis 
of Coosawhatchie;’’ that he could seareely be termed ‘‘an 
adopted son of South Carolina,’’ by reason of the limited 
term of his sojourn there; and that he did not sketch South 
Carolina life during the early years of the nineteenth 
century, but during the closing years of the eighteenth 
century. It might be added that his pictures are colored 
with no pronouneed sympathy for the life that he portrays. 
This can best be shown by citing passages from his Travels 
about the neighborhood of Charleston in 1798 and 1799: 


It appears to me that in Carolina, the simplicity of the first 
colonists is obliterated, and that the present inhabitants strive to 
exceed each other in the vanities of life. Slight circumstances 
often mark the manners of a people. In the opulent families, 
there is always a negro placed on the look-out, to announce the 
coming of any visitant; and the moment a carriage or horseman is 
descried, each negro changes his every day garb for a magnificent 
suit of livery. As the negroes wear no shirts, this is quickly 
effected; and in a few moments a ragged fellow is metamorphosed 
into a spruce footman. And woe to them should they neglect it; 
for their master would think himself disgraced, and Sambo and 


Cuffy incur a severe fiogging.' 


In Carolina, the legislative and executive powers of the house 
belong to the mistress, the master has little to do with the admin- 
istration; he is a monument of uxoriousness and passive endurance.’ 


It may be incredible to some that the children of the most dis- 
tinguished families in Carolina are suckled by negro women. Each 
child has its Momma, whose gestures it will necessarily copy. 
7 If Rousseau in his Emile could inveigh against the French 
mother, who consigned her child to a woman of her own color to 
suckle, how would his indignation have been raised to behold a 
smiling babe tugging with its roseate lips at a dug of a size and 
color to affright a Satyr?’ 


Of the understanding of negroes, the masters in Carolina have a 
very mean opinion. But it is obvious to a stranger of discernment, 


‘Opus cit., ed. Morrison, p. 97. 
*Ibid., p. 97. 
*Jbid., pp. 93-4. 
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that the sentiments of black Cuffy who waits at table, are often 
not less just or elevated than those of his white ruler, into 
whose hand Fortune, by one of her freaks, has put the whip of 
power. Nor is there much difference in their language; for many 
planters seem incapable of displaying their sovereignty, by any 
other mode than menaces and imprecations. Indeed, it must occur 
to everyone, that were things to be re-organized in their natural 
order, the master would in many parts of the globe, exchange with 
his servant.‘ 


To be brief, such is the pride of the people of Charleston, that 
no person is seen on foot unless it be a mechanic, or some mechan- 
ical Tutor. He who is without horses and slaves incurs always 


contempt. . . . Even negroes are infected with this idea; and 
Cuffy shall be heard to exclaim, He great blackguard that—he 
got no negur. Where his horse? He always walk.’ 


No climate can be hotier than that of South Carolina and Georgia. 
In the piazza of a house at Charleston, when a breeze has prevailed, 
and there has been no other building near to reflect the heat of 
the sun, I have known the mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
to stand at 101. In the night it did not sink below 89. 

It is, I think, incontrovertible, that no two places on the earth 
are hotter than Savannah and Charleston. I do not remember that 
the thermometer in the shade at Batavia exceeded 101.° 

But if the heat. of the weather in the southernmost states be 
excessive, not less sudden are its changes. . . . I have known 
one day the mercury to stand at 85; and the next it has sunk to 
39. But it is from the middle of June to the middle of September, 
that the excessive heats prevail. It is then the debilitating quality 
of the weather consigns the languid lady to her sopha, who, if 
she lets fall her pocket handkerchief, has not strength to pick 
it up, but calls to one of her black girls, who is all life and 
vigour. Hence there is a proportion of good and evil in every 
condition; for a negro girl is not more a slave to her mistress, than 
her mistress to a sopha; and the one riots in health, while the 
other has every faculty enervated.’ 


Many more passages might be quoted to the same effect 
as well as others which laud the natural beauty of Carolina 


‘Tbid., p. 99. 
*Tbid., p. 117. 
*Ibid., pp. 102-3. 
Tbid., pp. 103-4. 
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woods, or praise the courtesy and genuine culture of Mr. 
Drayton and his wife, in whose home Davis spent a little 
more than a year. But these passages have been cited to 
show that Davis’s observation, whether just or unjust, was 
not wholly sympathetic; that he wrote, not as an adopted 
son of Carolina, but as a British traveler who rejoiced with 
Cowper that slaves could not breathe in England. 

Of Davis’s early life, Morrison in his introduction to the 
Travels gives a concise but adequate account. Born in Salis- 
bury, England, in 1776, self-taught in Latin, Greek, and 
French, he went to sea at the age of eleven, voyaged to 
China, India, and the East Indies, and later saw active 
service in the British Navy against France. Seeking further 
adventure, he shipped from Bristol in 1798 for New York, 
there translated Bonaparte’s Campaign in Italy for Caritat, 
the publisher, fell in with William De Bow, M. D., and 
walked with him from New York to Trenton, New Jersey. 
This foot journey Davis graphically relates in his book and 
then tells how he accompanied Dr. De Bow by boat from 
Philadelphia to Charleston, where they arrived in the 
autumn of 1798. At Charleston he advertised for a position 
as tutor, and obtained employment for six weeks in the 
College of Charleston, and for almost a year thereafter in 
the family of a Mr. Drayton, then residing on a large estate 
in the woods near Coosawhatchie. In the late spring of 
1799 Davis accompanied the Draytons, first to Ashley River, 
the present site of Magnolia Gardens, which is still in the 
possession of the Drayton family, and then to Sullivan’s 
Island in Charleston Harbor. But wearying of this life he 
gave up his position, trudged on foot from Charleston to 
Georgetown, South Carolina, and thence sailed back to New 
York. Later on he was associated with Chas. Brockden 
Brown, the novelist, Joseph Dennie, the eritic, and their 
group, and with Aaron Burr. After teaching in Virginia, he 
returned to England, meanwhile publishing, either in Eng- 
land or in America, some ten books, including essays, poems, 
books of travel, and an historical novel. 
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It is not the purpose of this paper, however, to trace the 
details of Davis’s entire life, or to recapitulate the informa- 
tion given in his book of travels. My purpose rather is to 
supplement Davis’s own account of his stay in South Carolina 
during 1799 by information gleaned from a file of the 
Charleston Gazette for the same year. 

The Gazette contains much evidence to confirm the general 
truth of Davis’s statements as to the men whom he met and 
the life which he led. For example, he devotes a page or 
two to his conversations with ‘‘an Irish Clergyman, of the 
name of Best,’’ who related certain anecdotes about Oliver 
Goldsmith.* This is apparently the same ‘‘ William Best, A. 
M.,’’ who advertises in the Gazette from January the first 
on, that he will ‘‘open an Academy’”’ for instruction ‘‘in the 
English, Latin, and Greek Languages . . . Also, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Mathematics, Elocution (with the 
Beauties of Gesture and Attitude) ,Mythology, Chronology, 
History, Ancient and Modern; Geography, with the use of 
Globes and Maps; Impediments in Speech, such as Stutter- 
ing, Stammering, &e., by skill and attention removed.’’ 

Again Davis mentions meeting ‘‘a party of comedians’’ 
most of whom were Englishmen, traveling between Charles- 
ton and Savannah, to which Morrison adds a footnote to the 
effect that ‘‘two years later John Bernard, the English 
comedian, might have been of the company.’” Actually the 
company, under the general direction of Placide, included 


Mr. and Mrs. Jones, Cleveland, and others, whose names are 


ee 


given in numerous Gazettes as they played in Charleston 
throughout the season.”® Similarly Davis refers to ‘‘a huge 
elephant, which was journeying with his master to 
Savannah,’’ but which an old negro, accustomed to the 


*Tbid., pp. 122-4. 
"Tbid., p. 69. 
“For example, see the Gazette of January 11. 
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larger species in Africa, scorned with the exclamation, ‘‘ Hie! 
Massa, he ealf.’’** Doubtless the same ‘‘Stupendous 
Animal,’’ which ‘will positively leave Charleston for 
Savannah in ten days at the farthest,’’ is advertised in 
the Gazette of January 4, 1799, and long thereafter. His 
dimensions are given on February 4, as ‘‘seventeen feet long, 
thirteen feet round the body, eight feet round the head, 
seven feet, four inches high, three feet round the feet,’’ and 
his weight as thirty-five hundred pounds—a fairly high record 
for a ealf. The name of Davis’s erstwhile companion, Dr. 
William De Bow, is found in more than one paper. Several 
advertisements mention letters lying in the postoffice for De 
Bow, and for another friend of Davis, Lucas George, on 
December 31, 1798, or on July 1, 1799. 

Towns or villages mentioned by Davis, such as Jacks- 
onborough, Ashepoo (misspelled Asheepo), Coosawhatehie (con- 
sistently and strangely misspelled Coosohatchie), and George- 
town, are still to be found in that vicinity, while the 
Pocotaligo stage that he refers to, keeps a standing adver- 
tisement in the Gazette. One must be impressed by the 
absolute frankness with which Davis records his adventures 
so soon after they occurred and the numbers of living people 
that he names. 


IIT. 


In one instance, however, he conceals the actual name of 
the person whom he is describing, and therein his prudence 
is commendable. I refer to his account of his first interview 
with the president or principal of the College of Charleston. 
In his own words the story runs: 


The principal of Charleston College honoured me with a letter, 
whom, pursuant to his desire, I waited on at his house. 

I found Mr. Drone in his study, consulting with great solemnity 
the ponderous lexicon of Schrevelius. I could not but feel a secret 


“Tbid., p. 66. 
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veneration from the scene before me. I was admitted to the pres- 
ence of a man who was not less voluminous than learned; for no 
book under a folio ever stood on his shelf. 

How stupendous, thought I, must be the erudition of this pro- 
fessor, who holds in sovereign contempt a volume of ordinary 
dimensions! Every animal has an aliment peculiarly suited to 
its constitution. The ox finds nourishment only from the earth; 
and a professor cannot derive knowledge from any volume but a 
folio. 

Mr. Drone received me with all the little decorums of dullness. 
He, however, talked learnedly. He lamented the degeneracy of litera- 
ture in England and America; discovered that taste was on the 
decline; and despaired of ever beholding the spirit of that age 
revived when writers sought not for new combinations of imagery, 
but were content to compile lexicons, and restore the true punctua- 
tion to an ancient poet. 

Mr. Drone asked me whether I was conversant with Latin; and 
on my replying in the affirmative, he produced a Horace in folio, 
and desired I would construe the Ode of Quem tu Melpomene ‘ 
I ought to apologize to my reader for detaining him so long in the 


company of Professor Drone; but it is a link in the chain of my 


history, however rusty. To be brief, he engaged me as an assist- 
ant to his sublime College for three months; and had the vanity 
to assert that in consequence of it, I should become fama super 


aethera notus. 

[ was about to take leave of Mr. Drone, when his principal 
Tutor entered the room, to whom he introduced me. Mr. George 
taught the Greek and Latin classics at the College, and was not less 
distinguished by his genius than his erudition. . . . Mr. George 
laughed obstreperously at the pedantry of the Professor. Peace, 
said he, to all such! Old Duffey, my first schoolmaster in Roscom- 
mon, concealed more learning under the coarseness of his brogue, 
than Drone will ever display with all his rhetoric of declamation. 
It is true he can talk of Luitprandus, Bertholdus, and Lambertus; 
but an acquaintance with these writers, however it may display 
reading, discovers little judgment. 

I know not whether I was qualified to fill the chair of instruc- 
tion at the College. . . . I, however, was not ambitious of 
this honour more than six weeks; a space of time, which, however 
it cannot be long, may surely be tedious. The Professor com- 
plained that I was always last in the College; and I replied by 
desiring my discharge.” 


“Ibid., pp. 58-62. 
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This experience assuredly furnished the foundation for a 
poem which Davis contributed to the Gazette of May 11, 
1799, signing it, as usual with him, ‘‘J. D.’’: 


ODE TO BELLEVILLE COLLEGE 


Encompass’d by a verdant green, 

Which oft my feet at dawn have prest, 
Behold the walls, remotely seen, 

Of Belleville College stand confest! 


II 


Hail! reverend pile of classic bricks! 
With not a bell to call the croud; 
Oft hast thou witness’d boyish tricks, 
And heard the truant laugh aloud. 


III 


My busy memory loves to dwell, 
Upon the gaily circling hours, 

I six weeks past within thy cell, 
Or rather academic bowers. 


IV 


Blest task! to rear the tender thought, 
And cultivate th’ unfolding mind 

Of idle boy, with mischief fraught, 
Or unto wickedness inclin’d! 


Vv 


But, Muse, restrain thy sportive wiles, 
To Grorce, I would my lays address; 
George, whom the muses own with smiles, 
George, whose endowments all confess. 
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Say! must we both ignobly groan, 
Of every whining boy the jest? 
And on our monumental stone, 
Have, here a Pedagogue finds rest! 


Vil 


Avert this lot! great God! I crave! 
Redeem me from the toil of schools! 
I was not born to be a slave, 
Or dully wise to suckle fools! 


Whether these stanzas appear in the little duodecimo of 
Poems Written at Coosawhatchie, now preserved in the 
College of Charleston Library, I cannot say. My guess is 
that they do not. 

I have made a long but unsueecessful search to identify 
positively the ‘‘President or Principal’’ of Charleston Col- 
lege who conducted these negotiations with Davis. Evidence 
points to the Reverend Robert Smith, first president of the 
college and first bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of South Carolina. Just four years before 1798, according 
to the catalogue of the College of Charleston for 1898-99, ‘‘in 
1794 the first commencement was held ‘in the presence of 
a numerous and elegant assembly of gentlemen and ladies, 
the Rt. Rev. Robert Smith, Principal of the College, presiding 
in his Cambridge (England) gown and _trencher.’’’ 
Furthermore, as late as July 10, 1799, a letter is advertised 
in the Gazetle as lying in the Charleston postoffice for 
“‘Lueas George care of the Rev. Robert Smith.’’ But, on 
the other hand, every sketch of Bishop Smith’s life that I 
have seen, including that in Dalcho’s Historical Account of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in South Carolina (Charles- 
ton, 1820) states in effect, ‘‘He held this office until 1798, 
when he resigned it.’’** Who succeeded him in office I am 


“Dalcho, opus cit., p. 217. 
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unable to learn. It was in November, 1798, that Davis met 
the college president. 


IV. 


The most interesting personalia about Davis contained in 
the Gazette are the poems that he sent from Coosawhatchie, 
from Ashley River, and from Sullivan’s Island, during the 
spring and summer of 1799. Several of these he reprints in 
his Travels, and the best are probably preserved in the duo- 
decimo, Poems Written at Coosawhatchie. None can be 
justly termed remarkable, but many are interesting when we 
call to mind that just the year previous in England, Words- 
worth and Coleridge had issued the first edition of the Lyrical 
Ballads. Here is the ‘‘ Address to the Mocking-bird,”’ 


printed in the Travels, but first printed in the Gazette for 


re- 


March 9, 1799, the earliest of Davis’s poems that I have noted 
there: 


Sweet bird, whose imitative strain, 
Of all thy tribe can personate the note, 
And with a burthen’d heart complain, 
Or to the song of joy attune thy throat, 
To thee I touch the string; 
While at my casement from the neighb’ring tree, 
Thou hail’st the coming Spring, 
And plaintive pour’st thy voice, or mock’st with merry glee. 


II 


Thou bringest to my mind, 
The characters we find 
Amid the motley scenes of human life; 
How very few appear, 
The garb of truth to wear, 
But with a borrow’d voice, conceal a heart of strife. 
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III 


Sure then, with wisdom fraught, 
Thou art by nature taught, 
Dissembl’d joy in others to deride; 
And when the mournful heart, 
Assumes a sprightly part, 
To note the cheat, and with thy mocking chide. 


IV 


But when, with doleful song, 
Thou sing’st the woods among, 
And softer feelings in the breast awake; 
Sure then thy rolling note, 
Does sympathy denote, 
And shews thou can’st of others’ grief partake. 


V 
Pour out thy lengthen'd strain, 
With woe and grief complain, 
And blend thy sorrows in the mournful lay; 
Thy moving tale reveal, 


Let my breast pity feel, 
I love in silent woe to pass the day. 


In a footnote Davis observes: ‘‘J heard the Mocking Bird 
for the first time on the first day of March. His song was 
faint, resembling that of birds hailing the rising sun. It 
becomes stronger as the spring advances.”’ 

Other verses of a similar nature are the ‘‘Ode to a 
Cricket,’’? which was printed March 12, and the ‘‘Ode on 
Ashley River,’’ July 8. The ‘‘Sonnet to the Whippoorwill,’’ 
already mentioned, is in the Travels, but I have not found it 
in the Gazette. All these and much more about Davis mark 
him as a disciple of Rousseau, whom he quotes more than 
onee. But in distinctly classical vein are his imitation of 
Horace, Book 5, Ode 3, in the Gazette for May 16; his trans- 
lation from the 8th Book of the Iliad on June 20, and his 
imitation of Swift in addressing Lueas George, July 19. 
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Classical also is the tone of this single stanza, printed July 
9, and not apparently reprinted: 


FLAVIA 


Why, sweet nymph! that upheav’d sigh, 
Which thy lovely bosom rends? 
Whence that pensive, downcast eye, 
Whose magic glance soft transport sends? 
Sure, thy roving thoughts recall 
Some faithless lover to thy mind; 
Whose heart thy charms did once enthral, 
But now unconstant as the wind. 
Ah! disclaim his fickle love, 
Choose some more deserving swain; 
The tale he whisper’d in the grove, 
Heed not when he tells again. 


In this connection we may observe that a considerable 
number of the verses contributed by Davis to the Gazette in 
the summer of 1799 were epistles addressed to his friend, 
Lucas George, who was then teaching in Georgetown, S. C. 
These were frequently answered by George in the columns of a 
later Gazette. George imitates Horace, Book 2, Ode 11, on 
July 27. Other verses translating or imitating Horace and 


ce 


signed ‘‘Agricola’’ were published about the same time. 
For example, ‘‘Agricola’’ translates or imitates Book 3, 
Ode 18, on July 17; Book 1, Ode 1, July 18; Book 1, Ode 
31, and Book 3, Ode 9, July 19; and Book 4, Ode 3, July 27. 
‘*Agricola’’ later wrote essays for Dennie’s Port Folio 
along with Davis and George, but Dr. H. M. Ellis in writing 
of Dennie has been unable to identify the pseudonym.” 
The Gazette leaves little doubt that George and ‘‘ Agricola’”’ 
are one and the same. ‘‘Agricola’’ addresses an ‘‘ Epistle to 
J. Davis’? on August 5, which Davis answers in detail four 
days later, heading the reply ‘‘To Lucas George.’’ Addi- 

“Joscph Dennie and His Circle, Studies in English, University 
of Texas (1915), p. 176. 
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tional evidence is furnished by ‘‘ Agricola’s’’ tribute to ‘‘G. 
H. S.,’’ whom he terms his ‘‘Maecenas”’ on July 18. ‘‘G. H. 
S.’’ is palpably Rev. George H. Spierin, George’s uncle, 
with whom he taught in Georgetown. In effect, these trans- 
lations, imitations, and epistles are a faint reflection of the 
earlier Augustan Age in English literature, and the writers 
are fully conscious of this fact. 


¥ 


It was in connection with one of these Horatian odes that 
Davis first attracted the notice of Joseph Dennie, a fact 
which gave him extreme gratification and influenced him 
greatly in his literary career. To use Davis’s own words: 


I indulged in the composition of lyric poetry, and when I had 
produced an Ode, transmitted it to Freneau at Charleston, who 
published it in his Gazette. sut planters have little disposition 
for poetry, and the eye of the Carolina reader was diverted from 
my effusions by the more interesting advertisements for fugitive 
slaves. I was therefore apprehensive that my reputation would 
not become extended by the Muse, when at the distance of fourteen 
hundred miles, I found an Eulogist in Mr. Dennie, who conducted 
the only literary paper in the United States, and whose praise was 
the more grateful from its being voluntary and remote.” 


Then follow two pages of quotation from Dennie’s paper 
the Farmer’s Museum of Walpole, New Hampshire. Pre- 
sumably Davis first saw this encomium in the Gazette, 
where it was copied on June 19, 1799. Dennie’s last three 
sentences ran: ‘‘We recommend to this gentleman, if he 
should choose, or be compelled, to remain at Coosawhatchie, 
or at innumerable other Indian places, that may be men- 
tioned, as part and parcel of the rightful soil of America, 
to turn pedlar, usurer, speculator, or Jew, aS soon as pos- 
sible: or, if the love of poetry and liberal pursuits be para- 
mount, let him embark, even if he have to work for his 





“Travels, pp. 74-5. 
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passage, on board the first vessel bound for G. B. He may 
be assured that he has no business here. Neither Horace 
nor his imitator is inquired for, but where is Buonaparte, 
and ‘how a score of ewes.’ ’’ 

Davis goes to some pains to quote Dennie in his Travels, 
but unfortunately, though he is careful to employ quota- 
tion marks and to give substantially the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the New Hampshire critic, he does not faithfully 
render Dennie’s phraseology. The sentences I have just 
quoted appear in far different words in the Travels, con- 
taining more and less than Dennie actually wrote if he is 
quoted correctly in the Gazette. For one thing, Davis 
manages to bring into the quotation the entire poem that so 
pleased Dennie, where the Gazette’s clipping merely referred 
to it as an uncommonly good translation of a difficult ode. 

This was not the only occasion when Dennie praised Davis. 
During the month of July Davis was running an advertise- 
ment in the Gazette and also, apparently, in Dennie’s paper, 
The Farmer’s Museum, to the effect that he would publish an 
account of his two voyages to the East Indies if sufficiently 
encouraged by subscriptions. Just when the list of South 
Carolina subseribers seemed to be most gratifying to the 
author, Dennie again took editorial notice of him, and the 
Gazette on August 5 copied the comment. <A few lines will 
illustrate Dennie’s style. Again, the Travels in quoting 
Dennie differs in phrasing from the Gazette’s contemporary 
version : 


We wish this writer success; to ensure it, let him direct his 
bookseller to make a shipment to Great Britain of the whole im- 
pression. England reads, praises, purchases our books. She has 
our Thompson, Trumbull, West and Copley. She alone encourages 
American talent. She fosters many. She will receive and nourish 
more, 


In his Travels Davis mentions this incident together with 
a hint that Dennie’s sharp criticism of Americans may have 
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hurt his subscription list in Charleston, for the book was 
never published. But that is not the whole story. 

On July 29, Davis informed the subscribers to the Voyages 
that he was preparing the manuscript for the press and 
hoped to publish it in December. On August 8, three 
days after the Gazette printed Dennie’s biting criticism, 
Davis addressed to him a letter through the columns of the 
Gazette, gratefully acknowledging ‘‘the handsome eulogies,”’ 
but assuring Dennie that ‘‘in the genial clime of South 
Carolina’’ he had already acquired, in two months, almost 
a hundred subseribers without personal solicitation. But 
on September 2 he informed the subscribers that ‘‘an un- 
foreseen circumstance’’ compelled him to consign the manu- 
script ‘‘to the peaceful shelf.’’ Two days later he recalled 
this notice, to say ‘‘that the obstacle adverted to in a late 
advertisement was the necessity of purchasing paper for 
the impression of his work,’’ and that if the subscribers 
would now pay half the price of the book, or one dollar, in 
advance, ‘‘every obstacle will be removed.’’ But this offer 
was apparently not accepted. Meanwhile Davis received a 
blow which seems to have ended his literary ambitions in 
Carolina. Whatever the cause, on October 10, he notified 
the subseribers that he was ‘‘onece more compelled to re- 
linquish the publication’’ of the Voyages, and that sub- 
scription money would be returned. If the apathy of the 
Charleston public was due to resentment over Dennie’s slurs 
at America, one cannot fail to see some justification. 


VI. 


To the reader of the Gazette who is familiar with Davis’s 
Travels two questions must occur: Why is the Englishman, 
who, in the Gazette, seems so often enthusiastic over various 
aspects of Carolina life, so bitter in his attitude towards 
all things Carolinian, except the Drayton family when he 
publishes his Travels four years later? Then, after sending 
poems to the Gazette so frequently for six months, why does 
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Davis stop doing so in September, 1799? In his Travels 
Davis states that he left Ashley River for Charleston on the 
15th day of December, 1799,%° and he appears to have 
spent a full month after that in Georgetown. Why this 
unwonted silence? The answer to both questions is perhaps 
found in a controversy which occupied many columns of 
the Gazette, but to which Davis makes no reference at all 
in his book. Surprisingly frank concerning the details of 
his daily association with men and women of various social 
ranks, and also concerning his literary efforts and the 
manner in which they were received, he suppresses all refer- 
ence to this episode, in which he, Lucas George, and another 
versifier who signed himself ‘‘Alienus’’ were the chief 
figures. 

Davis, it will be recalled, began to write poetry for the 
Gazette in March, 1799, and continued doing so in the weeks 
that followed. In the ‘‘Tributary Verse,’’ published April 
4, he took occasion to mention his warm friendship with 
George. For some reason these contributions provoked 
‘*Alienus’’ to write certain satirical lines which were 
printed May 3. Now, unfortunately, this number of the 
Gazette is missing from the file owned by the University of 
Texas, and I have not seen it. 

The attack provoked several retorts, all of which, I sus- 
pect, were the work of Davis and George. On May 10 
came verses addressed ‘‘To Alienus,’’ and signed ‘‘ Musis 
next day brought ‘‘To Alienus: A Dunciad,”’ 
signed ‘‘Superlativus;’’ on May 20, ‘‘Maria’’ contributed 
**An Ode to Alienus;’’ on May 28, ‘‘Alienus’’ replied ‘‘To 
Musis Amicus alias George;’? on May 31, ‘‘Discipulus’”’ 


° 


Amicus; 


wrote a prose letter to the editor, defending both Davis and 
George and denouncing ‘‘ Alienus;’’ during the summer both 
George and Davis made further allusions to the controversy. 
reserved his final blow until ‘the middle of 


? 


** Alienus’ 
September. 


*Opus cit., p. 126. 
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Several of these verbal assaults may be passed over 
quickly. For example, ‘‘Musis Amicus,’’ whom ‘‘ Alienus’”’ 
laier identified with Lueas George, begins thus: 


Go carper at another’s fame, 

That stabb’st but yet conceal’st thy name, 
Beshrew, thy verse, though well it flow, 
That aims a secret, deadly blow, 
Against two poets, who rehearse 

Each other's praise in lofty verse. 
Leave, leave, O Davis, to his rest 
This canting critic, Poet’s pest, 

That would thy worthy friend attack, 
And slander him behind his back, 

Thy magic verse shall fame bestow 

On Coosawhatchie, once so low; 
Transform it from a dirty town, 

Into a place of high renown. 


If George is the author of these lines he evidently has 
not guessed his opponent’s identity. But next day ‘‘Super- 
lativus,’’ whom I strongly suspect to be George once more, 
fires ‘‘To Alienus, a Dunciad—Canto Ist,’’ with a surer aim: 


Inspir’d with love of song, I sing 

A far-famed pedagogic king, 

Who bless’d with wit, so loudly bawls, 
Thro’ empty academic halls. 

This hero, like the golden apple, 

By Discord hurl’d for virgin grapple, 
Amid the fair a name acquires, 

A name, which now my Muse inspires: 
This, differing far from Alienus, 

Is of the Elephantine genus, 

Howe’er, he may full safely pass 
Either for Elephant or Ass. 


Meanwhile, ‘‘Alienus’’ had exposed himself to a flank 
attack by writing in the Gazette of May 8 an ‘‘Ode to 


Maria,’’ of which this was the eoneluding stanza: 
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Might I in Hymen’s courts enjoy the bliss, 
Oft on her panting bosom I would lay [sic]; 

Snatch from her coral lips the balmy kiss, 
And in dissolving rapture melt away. 


Such lines deserve punishment, and a few days later ap- 
peared the ‘‘Ode to Alienus, From His Beloved,’’ signed 
“*Maria.’’ The last three stanzas of this ‘‘Ode’’ run: 


For sure thy lofty port and mien, 
Which shine conspicuous on the green, 
Are such as ne’er were view'd before 
Since Babel’s far famed lofty tower. 
No wonder then that thro’ my fan, 

I'd peep t’ espy this wond’rous man. 


You pray that Hymen “grant the bliss,” 
And in soft raptures snatch a kiss: 
Nay, more—what shame forbids to say, 
You’d “on my bosom melt away.” 


Why, sure thy madness does surpass, 

The folly of a Spanish Ass, 

To think I could such load support, 

And bear thy weight thro’ “Hymen’s court.” 


Here the most interesting line to me is that referring to the 


9? 


presence of Alienus ‘‘on the green.’’ We have already learned 
that he is a pedagogue of huge frame and loud voice, but ‘‘the 
green’’ to my mind definitely connects him with Charleston 
College, in which he had probably been a colleague of both 
Davis and George. The reply of Alienus to George on May 28, 
starts vigorously : 


An easy thing it is to forge! 
But not to dupe the public mind, 
With dog’grel verse and senseless rhyme; 


and ends with ealling George another Ass! 
After this interest in the controversy wanes. Writing an 
‘*Epistle to Lucas George’’ on July 1, Davis complains: 
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That neither you nor I can strike the lyre, 
But ev’ry pedant’s eye-balls glare with ire, 
And with black choler strive to stab our fame, 
In verse that serve their folly to proclaim, 


To this George cursorily alludes in an ‘‘ Epistle to J. Davis’’ 
on July 22: 


Pedants, round, with lofty strut engage, 
And floods of dullness mark the war they wage; 


but both men were then more interested in Horace than in 
Alienus. 


However, Alienus was only gathering strength for a final 
blow. This he delivered in the Gazette of September 18. It is 
called an ‘‘Ode to J. Davis,’’ and though not brief, is worthy 
of quotation in full: 


ODE TO J. DAVIS 


Scribimus indocti, doctique poemata pusim. 
—RHorace. 
Learn’d and unlearn'd, we all of us write VERSE. 


Lone has some witling of the tabby throng, 
: Amus’d the public with his vary’d song; 
Nor yet amus’d, save witlings of the town, 
Who oft for wit and sense mistake the sound; 
Nor yet of melody in sound there’s nought 
To please the ear, or e’en inspire a thought. 
How grossly fools men’s writings estimate, 
Who rate their value by their size and weight; 
And credit give to those whose rashness sped 
Their feeble muse to spin the longest thread. 
Those sluggish souls who never care to read 
The glowing volume of the learned dead; 
Whose taste is form’d on Epigrams and Odes, 
And never frequent Genius’ bright abodes, 
Can ne’er discern between the man of worth, 
And him, whose fancy’d genius has sent forth, 
Such are the judges of the present age, 
Who credit give alike to fool or sage; 
Extol a Davis, or a George’s lays, 
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Decree to them the honorary bays! 

And talk of beauties which they never found, 
As blind men judge of colours by the sound, 

A Walpole Editor, who thither fled 

From Boston Justice, raises high his head; 
Sole arbiter of merit, bawls aloud, 

And holds up Davis to the gazing crowd: 

“Oh, Davis! Coosawhatchie’s Druid! flee 

“This land of Harpies and Equality! 

“Seek Britain’s coast, that fairy land of old, 
“That turns the basest metals into gold! 

“Like Milton, soar sublime in lofty verse, 

“And, like him, fill with gold thy empty purse! 
“True genius never flourish’d in these lands, 
“Shaded with pines, and bury’d in quicksands.” 
He said, and Davis, echoing back the sound, 

O, yes! O, yes, the echoing hills resound. 

Ye sons of Zrin!—soil from whence ye came! 
Why will ye lands, that grant you bread, declaim? 
Why fled ye, naked, from your native coast, 

The land of happiness, of which ye boast; 

Where horrid war resounds from shore to shore, 
Blest habitation of the Gods no more! — 

Why seek asylum on these peaceful shores, 
"Mongst “wigwam villages’”’ and Yahoo w es, 
Where peace and plenty crown the festive board, 
If, as ye say, no merit meets reward? 

Ye sapient fools, ye learned knaves and elves! 

All learning arrogate unto yourselves! 

All wit is your’s'—none else the boon may claim; 
In fool, or knave, self-love is e’er the same. 

But look!—mayhap in Georgetown you may find 

A Bard that sleeps!—a Poet once sublime; 
Till sweet Lucrece her influence did infuse, 
And inauspicious, cow’d his love-lorn Muse! 
Then fell a prey to deep desponding thought, 

And, ever musing melancholy sought, 

Wouldst thou, O, Davis, seek applause, be wise; 
O’erleap not Nature’s modest boundaries: 
Restrain thy Muse, in some dark cell confin’d; 
Respect the major sense of half mankind: 
Charleston hath bards of more resplendent name, 
Who far transcend a scribbling rhymer’s fame. 
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“And what is Fame?—A life in others’ breath; 
“A thing beyond us e’en before our death; 
“All that we feel of it begins and ends, 
“In the small circle of our foes, or friends; 
“To all besides as much an empty shade, 
“As Eugene living, as a Caesar dead. 
“All fame is foreign, but of true desert, 
“Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart. 
“One self-approving hour whole years outweighs, 
“Of stupid starers, and of loud huzza’s.”’ 
Thus sang proud Albion’s bard, whose glowing verse, 
Ages unborn with rapture shall rehearse; 
Gave to contending hosts their sounding lays, 
Their joys to angels and to men their praise. 
Cease, then, O, Davis! cease thy labour’d song, 
Nor own, that thou hast been a fool so long. 
“How vain that second life in others’ breath 
Th’ estate which wits inherit—after death!” 
No more write verses! ’Tis a waste of time, 
And waste of health to sleep and snore in rhyme! 
’t may suit a George old verses to new-vamp 
And steep his senses o’er the midnight lamp! 
To cull from Manuscripts and Magazines, 
The scatter’d relics of another’s brains. 

—ALIENUS. 


Stephens, September 10. 





Davis replied with spirit. His ‘‘Epistle to Alienus”’ is 
dated from Sullivan’s Island on the very day that the ‘‘Ode’”’ 
appeared, and it came out in the Gazette two days later: 


O imitatores servium pecus; ut mihi saepe 
Bilem, saepe jocum vestri movere tumultus! 
Libera per vacuum posui vestigia princeps, 
Non ALIENA meo pressi pede.—Hor. 


Survey the world, from Thames to Delaware, 
Still you will find no spot exempt from care; 
No beggar who cannot afford a dog, 

No farmer’s-man, that cannot boast a hog; 
No bard so poor, who can’t a critic keep, 
And o’er his pages taste oblivious sleep: 

What Dennis was to Pope, some years ago, 
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That Alienus is to Davis now. . 
Say, lofty poet, would’st thou wield the rod, 
To make mankind subservient to thy nod, 
Rules for good writing from Santee indite, 
And teach us what is bad by what you write? 
Resign the task, nor weakly play the fool, 
Beyond the limits of thy private school: 
For not thy verse, with stale quotation long, 
Can hurt a Davis or a George’s song. 
Go hapless wit, so scurrilously brave, 
To call another dunce, a fool, a knave! 
Look to thyself, review thy inmost mind: 
Without much prying thou wilt surely find. 
That to these epithets thyself hast claim, 
And less possess to magnify than blame! 
But say, O, Poet of the tuneless lyre, 
With hair on end, and eye-balls flashing fire, 
What evil destiny awoke thy muse, 
The distant Walpole Critic to abuse? 
Was it because he prais’d not Santee’s bogs, 
From whence thou croak’st in concert with the frogs, 
Or that he knew no person of that name, 
Who by disturbing Davis hopes for fame! 
Thou say’st, that naked from Britannia’s shore, 
Hither I came, Columbia to explore: 
Ah, luckless Bard! remember that thy coat, 
But one year since was scarcely worth a groat; 
That when from Northern states you wayworn came, 
Thy galligaskins could not give thee fame; 
Old galligaskins, that no Bay-vendue 
Could sell for six-pence to the bidding crew. 





There follow some fifteen or more lines that need not be 


quoted. Lueas George also replied, but more briefly, in an 
‘*Epistle to J. Davis,’’ printed October 2, from which only a 


few verses will be taken: 


Thus Alienus, laureat of the time, 

Springs from his covert, menacing in rhyme: 
Long since compell’d a vagabond to flee, 

But now—a would be critic at Santee! 

Much wit (’tis true) he plunders from the dead, 
More than could fill his large capacious head. 








-~ 
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So far as I know these lines not only end the controversy but 
also mark the end of both Davis and George’s writing for the 
Gazette. Apparently Alienus accomplished his purpose and 
ridiculed both men into silence. 

Can we identify ‘‘ Alienus’’? Not with certainty. Evidently 
he was a teacher of unusually large physique who had come 
to Charleston from ‘‘Northern States,’’ and was conducting 
a ‘‘private school’? when Davis wrote in September. Prob- 
ably during the previous year he was teaching in the College 
of Charleston, along with Davis and George. Two men partly 
answer this description. One is Nathaniel Bowen, afterwards 
Bishop of South Carolina in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Bowen was born in Boston in 1779, came to South Carolina 
at the age of eight years, and lost his father the same year. 
He was then taken into the home of Bishop Robert Smith, 
who had just become president of Charleston College, was 
graduated from that institution in 1794, when he became a 
tutor, and continued teaching there until 1798 or 1799.** 

The second guess is more probable. William Mason took 
the degree of Master of Arts from Harvard College with the 
Class of 1787. He then went to Charleston, taught for five 
years in the English department of Charleston College, but 
opened an ‘‘ English School’’ in Charleston on June 3, 1799, 
duly advertising the facts just given in the Gazette.*® This 

“The first date is implied by Norton, J. N., Life of Bishop Bowen 
(New York, 1859), p. 24. The second date is that given in the bio- 
graphical sketch of Bowen in the National Cyclopedia of American 
Biography, X11,318. But a letter to Bishop Smith, Norton, p. 27, 
is dated from Boston, September, 1799, and implies that he has 
been separated from his patron several months. He could, there- 
fore, hardly have been in St. Stephens when “Alieaus” wrote from 
that place, 

“Of May 14, ff. He states that he has been in Charleston for 
twelve years, and the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
sity confirms this statement, in that he took his degree just twelve 
years before. Jervey in Robert Y. Hayne and His Times (New 
York, 1909), p. 16, mentions Mason as Hayne’s teacher but cannot 
identify him. 
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school was later attended by Robert Y. Hayne, opponent of 
Webster in the United States Senate. Mason, then, came to 
Charleston from the North, was teaching in Charleston Col- 
lege with Davis and George in the autumn of 1799, and was 
conductor of a private schoo] in the summer of 1799 and 
thereafter. Himself a Harvard graduate of 1787, he was 
probably acquainted with the cireumstances of Dennie’s 
chequered career in that school, as ‘‘ Alienus’’ seems to have 
been. I do not know that he was in St. Stephens on the 
upper Santee in 1799, but he might have gone there for his 
vacation, just as Davis went to Sullivan’s Island. The guess 
is offered for what it is worth. 


Here ends the story of the ‘‘Bard of Coosawhatchie.’’ As 
a lyrist he would not rank high at any time or place, for his 
technique is too erude and his lines often feeble. Moreover, 
he is at all times an Englishman in birth, training, and point 
of view, never an American by adoption or assimilation. But 
the facts of his life in this one year and his comments on what 


he observed have seemed worth weaving together merely for 
the sidelight they throw on early American literature and 
on Charleston habits at the end of the eighteenth century. 





THE PUMP ROOM 


In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
course and unlimited confidence. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


THE BREATH OF LIFE IN VAUDEVILLE 


The theatrical profession makes demands upon its members 
in proportion to their prominence. And if they are promi- 
nent they receive much publicity. Everyone knows them 
by sight. They are always attended by a crowd of admirers. 
Have you ever thought that they are living on a bubble that 
may burst at any moment and send them tumbling down 
to be forgotten? Sometimes they seem to have forgotten it. 
But rarely is this true. They know; they can feel the pulse 
of their public, and know almost at once when their popu- 
larity is on the wane. Then there is much gnashing of teeth, 
followed by a deep sorrow and sense of loss. It is only a 
matter of time when they say, as many before them have 
said: ‘‘I remember when I reigned in the hearts of the people 
who now sneer at my passing.”’ 

Not only is this true of the great actor but also of the near- 
great and the many below in the just-an-act class. He feels; he, 
too, has had his moments of triumph, when the world seemed 
to be at his feet. A nasty curve in the roadway of fate 
changed his course, however, and in the language of the stage 
he was left ‘‘flat.”’ He has continued although the going has 
been hard, and rewards few and far between, but his faith 
and hope have never waned. ‘‘Some day,”’ he says, ‘‘I will 
arrive.’ ‘‘Some day, they will see that my work is of the 
better class.” Each act marks a step toward the goal of their 
ambition ; steady work and a modicum of responsiveness from 
their public. They have not asked for much. 
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They are the children of the public; a hard parent, indeed, 
who asks much and often gives little in return. It is fickle 
and fond, cold and warm, all in turn. There can be no 
prognostications of its mood. Even after it is well defined, 
there is no certainty of continuation. The smallest detail 
may spoil an effect that in its whole may be pleasing. The 
punishment meted out by this public-parent is harsh. Banish- 
ment and disgrace may accompany its judgment. As the 
word of an absolute monarch, so is the decision of the theatre- 
going public. 


Vaudeville people are held in disdain by the public. I 
regret to say this, but it is true. Particularly is it true of 
the so-called small-time performers. They remind one some- 


times of ancient gladiators who came to make sport of their 
lives for a drunken Roman public. Their audiences are cold. 
In vaudeville the entertainer is viewed as a clown—and a 
poor one. He may break his neck, but it is thumbs down 
for sorrow; let joy be unconfined and hail the next victim. 
Applause is the breath of life to the actor. After his 
’ at an official try-out house he looks to two things: 
Work for his ‘‘act’’ and favorable press comment. Some- 
times he gets a little of the former and none of the latter 
most of the time. Instead the press gives him a ‘‘roast,”’ 
and the ‘ 


‘*showing’ 


‘agent’’ delivers profound criticism that, in its 
entirety, can be summed up in the term most used in theatrical 


, 


offices, ‘‘Rotten.’’ The milk of human kindness, as the vaude- 
ville performer looks at it, is only another way of saying ap- 
plause. If the press is kind and his agent not too critical, 
i. e., the gentleman may have said, ‘‘Fair,’’ for ‘‘Good”’ is 
a term unknown in his vocabulary, then does the showman 
look for work. 

But work comes in driblets; a little here and a little there. 
Mostly there, and while he is working in this place far re- 
moved from Broadway the thought uppermost in his mind is 
‘‘Where 490 I go from here?’’ Believe me, he may be 
singing of golden paradise, but his mind more often than 
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not is in the other place. Work is hard under these condi- 
tions. Imagine yourself in his place. Your family needs 
your support. You have a position, but you know that it 
is temporary, say for a week’s duration. At home, awaiting 


good news, your family prays for your success. How would 


you feel? Just like entertaining two or three thousand peo- 
ple, | suppose. People who you feel are waiting to condemn, 
and even if they approve fail to show it in a fitting manner 
—the hands elapping out ‘*‘GOOD—GOOD.”’ 

Applause says more than just ‘‘good;’’ it is consolation to 
a worried, faithful entertainer. He is never late, always 
in the theatre ahead of you, waiting to appear before you 
and give of his best for your pleasure. But, by George, 
he doesn’t get much work. You are not always to blame 
for that. But perhaps if you evinced your approval in a 
more euthusiastic manner, it would help the booking office and 
the act’s agent to see the light of day and play the Good 
Samaritan. You wonder why acts that give a clean perform- 
ance and please you with their skill in one or another talent 
sometimes do not return to entertain you. There may 
be one of many reasons for this. Even the oldest showman 
cannot give a positive answer. Certainly not you and I. 
Who ean tell? The actor must puzzle and think. His final 
decision is to change the act you like and substitute some- 
thing different, thus starting the old, old round again. 

Ah, well. Life is just one thing after another, or so it has 
been said. The most fascinating game in life is that behind 
the scenes. Like the victim of an awful drug the player 
sometimes tries to get away. But in more cases than not 
he dies with his shoes on, 7. e., in the old show game. Grease 
paint and powder! the music of the overture! There is eestasy 
in the final moment before appearance on the stage! All 
these things combined weave a web of enchantment that never 
releases the captured one. Have you felt, in your dim, dis- 
tant boyhood, the call of the cireus arena? Have you dreamed 


glorious dreams of ascent upon a suecess that would take 
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you into the realm of the immortals? Perhaps your childish 
faney has placed you as the owner of this grand show, or 
your ambition may have been only to ride the elephants. No 
matter what may %e your ambition teday, it is sacred to you; 
you want the one thing and will sacrifice all else to its aecom- 
plishment. You will work, you will think and plan towar 
its suecess, 

Well, what about the actor? He plans, he works, he 
thinks. What is his ambition? Fame? Wild life? Oh, 
no; not always. He wants work; plenty of it, so that he ean 
depend upon his income and plan for the future of his family 
and himself. And not the least thing that he wants is a 
mind free from worry so that he may have the time to im- 
prove his performance and thus give you greater pleasure. 
When you do not reward his efforts, you are discouraging 
a human being like yourself, in his work. He despairs of 
success and smiles at you through his tears. Every tear is 
a drop of blood, and you eannot deny it. 

Audiences sit there like mummies, their faces like that of 
a painter’s model cast in an unchanging mould. The fun- 
niest thing in the world sometimes would not make them 
laugh, nor would the most daring feat change their expres- 


sion. Their hands are glued to the chair arms, or perhaps 


to protect them from the cold of their neighbors’ micn they 
are sat upon. Exercise is good for the body. Did you ever 
notice that a teamster to keep himself warm on a winter day 
tries to pound his own back by throwing his arms about 
himself, just as you would do? If your hands get eold 
in sympathy with the coldness of your neighbors’ faces, warm 
them up by slapping them together. It won’t hurt you. It 
certainly won’t hurt the actor’s feelings if you choose as the 
time for your exercise the moment when his act finishes. Try 
it out some time. 

Another thing: if you can’t say something good about these 
people of the stage, just forget that you ever saw them. A 


toneue lashing may be good for those who deserve it. No 
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matter how inferior an actor’s performance may be, remember 
this: he has tried. A good try is worth something besides 
abuse for failure. Remember also, that the man or woman 
upon the stage has gone through a very, very hard school. 
His road has been beset not with champagne suppers and a 
riot of joy; rather has he beaten his way to the top through 
the suffocation of criticism that has been heaped upon him 
from every source. The offering he presents has weathered 
the storm of a mighty wave of opposition without the smallest 
atom of encouragement to light the way. Abuse and dis- 
couragement have been his companions; hope his only cham- 
pion and the undying will to do and the soul to live under 
conditions that are not wholesome to the mind or body. I 
speak of the footlight’s sons and daughters who have made 
the show business their life work, and not so much of another 
class who are here today and gone tomorrow. 

There should be a spirit of get-together between theatre- 
going people and the people of the theatre. Their attitudes 
toward one another should be tinetured with a little patience. 
Open up; extend a little hospitality to the actor who visits 
your city during the season. Make him feel weleome, not 
only when he is on the stage, but when you meet him on the 
street. He plays an important role in life, you know. He is 
one of the millions like yourself whom you read about. What 
applies to your own comfort often applies to his also. You 
are dependent upon him for a great part of your recreation, 
and also some of you may depend upon his trade. 

Why, do you know that some hotels won’t give an actor 
shelter? They seem to shun his presence as you and I would 
a victim of some horrible plague. This is true; it has hap- 
pened. I fervently hope that this practice will be stopped. 
I’m not an actor, but I know how I should feel if a chosen 
hotel refused to accept my patronage. Bolshevieally speak- 
ing, | would probably blow up and burst. 

[f you have got anything from this article, please, think 


about it a little bit. Treat the theatrical profession as the 
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very necessary part of the big family of the world that they 
are. Even the lowliest person has a place in life. Everyone 
has a duty to perform—the duty of loyalty to his fellows. 
There can be no shirking. Your duty to the people of the 
theatre is important and it means that you must show your 
appreciation of their work in approval of it. For really by 


doing so you are insuring many pleasant days and nights to 


eome for yourself, and at the same time bringing happiness 


to your faithful friend, the entertainer. 


W. J. ROMAIN. 





Mere 





